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By PHOEBE EPHRON COMEDY —3 ACTS 
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6 WOMEN $1.00 
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This very amusing comedy opened the 1958 theatrical season in New York, where it was received by audiences with 
delighted laughter. Howie has married into the Simms family and has come to live with them — apparently for a long 
stay, since Howie is a misfit who cannot get or hold a job. On the surface, the young man is one of those thoroughly 
obnoxious people who know everything about any subject on earth and who are continually spouting forth their unsolicited 
advice. But underneath this, Howie is very sensitive, very confused, and very much in love with his wife, Barbara. Howie 
finally succumbs to the acidulous prodding of Walter Simms, his father-in-law, and agrees to become a contestant on 
“Dollars for Scholars,” one of those quiz shows where you can get filthy rich for answering a few simple questions. The 
complications that ensue when Howie appears on the program and shows up everyone connected with it are, to put it 
mildly, explosive and riotous. At the finish. Howie seems at last to have found himself and his proper niche in life. 


‘“‘Many amusing moments . . . a memorable travesty of a quiz show.” — John McClain, N.Y. Journal- 
American. 





25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. (Founded 1830) 7623 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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for your next show or concert in your auditorium, your dance in 
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the gym, or special event in your stadium. 


To reduce spot size, ordinary spotlights TROUPERETTE 


must mask out or iris down part of the light 1000-WATT 
INCANDESCENT 


Projects up to 9 times more light than 


more, the resultant spot is usually fuzzy-edged ordinary incandescent spotlights. 


beam, thus wasting much of the light. Further- 


and irregularly shaped. 


With the exclusive, single-control, two- 
element variable focal length objective lens 
system of Strong Spotlights, the brilliance of 


the spot actually increases as it is reduced in 


TROUPER 
HIGH INTENSITY 
NU} ge) Wile .\ ce 


for throws of 75 to 200 feet. 
Projects up to 15 times more 
light than ordinary arcs. 


size, is sharp edged from head to flood, and 


continues perfectly round throughout the range. 


See your theatre, school or stage equipment dealer 
for a demonstration or send coupon for brochures. 


WIRE COLLECT FOR NAME OF DEALER. 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 

























Oo 104 CITY PARK AVENUE TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
8 Please send brochure on Strong Spotlights and names of nearest dealers. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


PLAY DIRECTORS: To produce a play that will bring you loads of compli- 
ments and assure your audience of an evening of top entertainment, produce 
this outstanding new play by the popular author of High School plays, 
ROBERT ST. CLAIR. To assure a wide distribution the Royalty is only $10.00 
on this first printing. 


THE BUS STOPS HERE 


A Comedy in Three Acts —7M., 7 W.— One Interior 





THE STORY 


This is a play with a different twist. It is laid in the combination waiting room and lunch 
room of a Greyhound bus stop, in the County Seat of a midwest community. The set is 
easy to arrange and is more interesting than the usual living room scene. 


What a strange and conglomerate mixture of people enter Martha Baker’s lunch room. 
Mrs. Baker is a hard-working, lovable widow who operates her establishment with the as- 
sistance of Jenny Simms, a giggly young waitress with a ‘‘mad crush” on one of the hand- 
some bus drivers, and Jerry Wald, a teen-age orphan who has lived with Mrs. Baker since 
his parents died. All three are greatly worried because the man who owns the building 
will not renew Martha’s lease unless she can spend a lot of money to redecorate and 
modernize the place, money which she doesn’t have. Jerry’s personal problem is that he 


longs to go to college and medical school, so he can some day become a doctor like his 
father was. 


However, these aren’t the only problems in the play, for each person who comes in 
on the bus has a problem of his, or her own. There is Jack Freeman, a breezy young sailor 
on leave, who has come back to town to marry his childhood sweetheart, only to discover 
that she is going to marry another man. Jack eventually becomes attracted to Lyla Graham, 
a lovely but nervous girl, who has recently discovered that she was an adopted child and 
is in search of her real parents. Then there is a wealthy New York couple, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. M. Kepler, who lost their only son in an automobile accident, and are startled by Jerry's 
resemblance to him. There is also a mysterious old lady, Irma Smith, who turns out to 
have been a once-glamorous silent motion picture star. Irma is instrumental in helping 
to patch up a romance between Donald Webster, a young business man, and Trudi Lynn, 
who was chosen Miss Midwest in a recent beauty contest, and is about to throw away mar- 
riage and happiness with Donald in favor of a motion picture and television career. 


How all these very human problems are solved forms the basis of THE BUS STOPS 
HERE, which is a play that will delight any producing group. It is novel, interesting all the 
way through, has many moments of comedy as well as suspense, and can easily be staged 
on almost any size stage or platform. 


Royalty $10.00 Books, 75c 





SEND FOR A FREE COPY OF OUR 1959 CATALOG. 


ART CRAFT PLAY COMPANY ... 1:30, coder rapids, tows 
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Kliegl introduces a completely new concept in Ee tae , 
dimming control. THE SCR DIMMER, utilizing “= 


the new Silicon Controlled Rectifiers developed 
by the General Electric Company, is controlled 


»-- the ONLY modern dimming control 


+ KW IN THE PALM OF YOUR HAND 
full wave rectification producing a true sinusoi- 5 LBS.—6” CUBE. 


dal sine wave at full output. The unit is small, 














light weight, simple and, of course, reliable yet 
it will out-perform any other dimming system The SCR Dimmer is in production 
available today. This outstanding first is addi- right now, as a matter of fact they are 
tional proof that KLIEGL IS THE GREAT currently being installed in several 
NAME IN LIGHTING. television studios. 

THE BOR. Di 





fog opted 
? wwiviewwe Want further information? Ciighting » 
wo &, Write today for this brand new 
, 7 descriptive brochure. L 7 Ee G L B = 4 oO Ss. 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING Co., INC. 
321 W. SOth ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
*TM. REG. APP. FOR 
tPat. applied for ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF KLIEGLIGHTS 
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FOR PLAY CONTESTS 





We list here a few of the many 
good plays we are offering in our 
1959 catalog. 


BISHOP’S CANDLESTICKS. Pauline Phelps. 
Play founded on an incident in “‘Les Misera- 
bles.” 3m. 2f. Int. 25 min. The story is the 
familiar one of Re Valjean stealing the 
Bishop’s candlesticks. No royalty. 60c 


THE BOOK. Beatrice LaForce. 3f. Int. 30 
min. Rated “a superior play” at State Play 
Festival at lowa University, 1956. Romantic 
drama. In her youth, Aunt Laura had received 
a book of poems from her lover when she was 
expecting a proposal. She put the book, un- 
opened, in the kcase and allowed no one 
to touch it. Years after, she opened the book 
and found the proposal inside. A most dra- 
matic and well written play. 60c 


DEAR LADY, BE BRAVE. Comedy b Loyd 
L. Shelton. 3m. 3 f. 25 min. Scene: a doctor’s 
office. Dr. Clark, a young physician, devises 
a plan to help his friend, Tandy, decide which 
of three girls to marry. Parts all good. Fungus, 
the colored janitor, furnishes a large share of 
the laughs. 60c 


HERBIE’S FIRST DATE and other “Herbie” 
plays are all good contest plays with teen age 
characters. Each title, 6 


LITTLE OSCAR. Albert Van Antwerp. Com- 
edy. 2m. 2f. and two baby buggies. Int. 
25 min. Henry and Josie are just ready to 
take the baby and go for a picnic when an- 
other young couple arrive with their baby. 
The way ingenius Henry gets rid of them, 
will bring roars of laughter from the audi- 
ence. 60c 


THE LOST WORD. Drama. Henry Van 
Dyke’s impressive story dramatized by Pauline 
Phelps. 4m. 1 f. and a little boy, (may be 
taken by a girl) and a reader. 30 min. 
Scenery not required, as the reader gives the 
settings. The dramatic story depicts the un- 
happiness and sorrow that the loss of the 
name of God meant to Hermas and his beauti- 
ful young wife and the joy that comes when 
the memory of The Word is restored to 
Hermas. 60c 


MADAME BUTTERFLY. Pauline Phelps has 
taken the beautiful and tragic story by John 
Luther Long and made it into a living, vibrant 
play. 3m. 3 f. and a reader. 25 min. 6 copies 
required. Repeat performances, $2.50. 60c 


MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. Pauline 
Phelps. An adaptation from Edward Everett 
Hale’s story of the same name. 5m. 2f. or 
by easy doubling, 3m. 1 f. Int. 30 min.  60c 


NOTHING TO DESTROY. Cora Montgomery. 
Drama. 5f. 20 min. The scene is a com- 
munist den where five women are hiding in 
a dismal room below the sidewalk. They are 
gloating over their success in blowing up a 
chemical plant with the resultant death of 
wang | people. Then one of them sees through 
the little window above her, the national flag. 
A great, patriotic drama in which the girl 
gives her life for the flag. 5 copies required. 


Repeat performances, $2.50. 60c 
THE RIVALS. A modernized one act adap- 
tation of Sheridan’s play. 5m. 3f. extras if 


desired. 25 min. Luella McMahon adapted 
this play for the Minnesota State High School 
Contest where it won top rating. It is a 
swiftly moving play with comedy characters 
(or extras) as scene shifters. This is done to 
music and can be great fun by adding a 
lively dance routine. The play concerns the 
love affair of Lydia and Captain Jack. Mrs. 
Malaprop, with her mis-applied werds, furnishes 
plenty of comedy which is augmented by Sir 
Anthony and Sir Lucius and others in the 
cast. 60c 


WETMORE 


Declamation Bureau 


BOX 95M 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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(DRAMATICS is published by The National Thespian Society, an organization of teachers 
and students devoted to the advancement of dramatic arts in the secondary schools) 


MEMBER OF THE EDUCATIONAL PREss ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Address: Dramatics, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 





$2.50 Per Year 
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50c Per Copy 
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DRAMATICS, the official organ of the National 
Thespian Society, is a national publication whose 
sole aim is to advance the dramatic arts in second- 


ary schools, and to promote theater as a wholesome 
recreation for adults, high school students, and chil- 
rden. Critical and editorial opinions expressed in 
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a ‘shock show 
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A 3-act mystery, by Gene Donovan; 7m, 8w, and 2 bit parts. Scene, | int. — This play is an 
exciting combination of horror, farce, and mystery. Your audience will have the time of 
5 their lives being scared, amused, and agitated. The play is full of action and your cast will 
() enjoy doing it, for every part has at least one big moment. With just the right note of satire, 
this play is an excellent choice for production now. 
2 
4 
9 STORY Marlene never willingly misses a horror play on 
——————_ television. She considers herself an authority on 
as werewolves, vampires, etc. So when Steve Dracca from 
aula abroad comes to Dark Cedars where Marlene “helps out,” 
a Marlene takes one look at his last name, and in less time 
“aims than it takes to say “ghoul” decides that Steve’s a vampire! 
“ss Sue and her brother and their teen-age pals at first ridicule 
ating Marlene’s dark hints. They like Steve. But one of the girls 
eturn falls for Marlene’s insinuations, and presently odd things 
— do begin to happen! Steve walks in his sleep and a patient 
from a near-by sanitarium comes weaving around in floating 
gray veils crying: “Master, I come at your command!” In 
nil the meantime, some of the more sceptical of the gang have 
2.50 decided to give Marlene and Audrey a needed lesson. They 
— rig themselves up like ghosts and ghouls prepared to really 
50 throw the silly pair. But there’s a surprise climax. For the 
imitation ghouls come into conflict with a person who is 
cui using superstition as a means to further his own evil pur- 
iption pose, and, for a time, both Sue and Steve are in real danger. 
0 per 
an Royalty, $25.00 Playbooks, 90c 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 


Robert A. Choate, Dean 
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The Division of Theatre Arts 


Courses leading to B.F.A. and M.F.A. in 


ACTING STAGE DESIGN 

DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 

THEATRE RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION DRAMA 





The Council of Participating 
Directors: 


JOSEPH ANTHONY 
*BILL BUTLER 

*CURT CONWAY 
*PETER KASS 

*JACK LANDAU 
*BASIL LANGTON 
DANIEL MANN 
*ALBERT MARRE 
BURGESS MEREDITH 
*JOHN O’SHAUGHNESSY 
*DAVID PRESSMAN 
*JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
*ALAN SCHNEIDER 
JOHN STIX 


*Have been in residence to produce a 
play at the Boston University Theatre 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY 


HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 
CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Mistress 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 
SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 
GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 
PETER KASS, Acting and Directing 
DAVID BLAIR McCLOSKY, Speech 
JAMES NICHOLSON, Production Manager 
ELIOTT NORTON, Dramatic Literature 
DAVID PRESSMAN, Acting and Directing 
SASHA PRESSMAN, Stage Movement 
MERLE PUFFER, Fellow in Music Theatre 
RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 


EDWARD D. THOMMEN, Acting and 
Directing 


JOHN R. WATTS, Theatre Education 
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For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 


FRANCIS W. SIDLAUSKAS, 
Chairman 


Division of Theatre Arts 
264B. Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 











COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, 


With Recommended 


(Continued on 











SAN JOSE 


STATE COLLEGE WESTERN 
aaein- ae vem RESERVE 
(OT gest UNIVERSITY 


M.A. Degree 
Teaching Credentials 
For information write: 


Harold C. Crain, Head 


Department of Speech and D 
San Jose State College eit BG DIRECTING 


San Jose 14, California | ow Veomgi te 


OFFERING A MAJOR IN DRAMA 
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Department of Speech and Drama @ TELEVISION 
TRINITY UNIVERSITY # RADIO 


San Antonio, Texas 
@ Practical radio, TV, stage, touring experience; 


B.A. degree. 

. Summer Theatre; High School Workshop. 

e TV, radio, play writing taught by professional = ae a B-th 2 ed Le lelelomale), mad lelet-7-4., 
playwright. 


@ Many graduates in professional theatre, TV. 





FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 


OHIO UNIVERSITY oll; 1 tengo): Mel ae sol it -t-tlel. 


: :, WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
eason of seven major productions 2050 

A musical comedy jointly with the School of Music | ee . sega 

Numerous workshop productions Ce ee 
Summer Theatres at Athens and on Cape Cod 
Major in Theatre with a B.F.A. degree 

Write for particulars to: 

CLAUDE E. KANTNER, Director 

School of Dramatic Art and Speech, Athens, Ohio 























UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA THEATER 


in cooperation with the University High School 


announces its fourth HIGH SCHOOL THEATER WORKSHOP 
June 15 to July 18, 1959 


FULL DRAMA PROGRAM 


* Classes in backgrounds of the theater, acting, 
directing, and production for high school stv: 
dents (juniors and seniors only). 





* Full University Theater production of a three-aci 
play with “workshoppers” only. 


* Tours and excursions to Twin City theater and 
television facilities. 


Applications now available at: 
4 Shevlin Hall 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
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| School of Drama 
r SUMMER SCHOOLS and CAMPS | unvensii¥ciWisumcron 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


@ Complete curriculum leading to B.A. 
and M.A. Degrees. 

Theater Departments @ Operating Showboat, Playhouse and 
Penthouse Theatres. 

GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 
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WISCONSIN PLAYERS CARNEGIE 


1958-59 Season 














College of Fine Arts 
Tiger at the Gates 
ee Three Men on a Horse : ae SF cet . 
eparrTmentT o eecn an rama ' ro uction s aywriting 
ee hate ee a . ¢ Design for the Theatre = 
Participation a sabaek eatin The Importance of Being 
productions yearly Earnest B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees 
B.A. Degree with major or minor 
ie spoeusned valle The Corn Is Green Catalog: 
For information write to Jess W. Gern Write Dept. of Speech Carnegie Institute of Technology 
| UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN Schenley Park 
: UNIVERSITY OF PORTLAND pera Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


presents 
} ® Season of five mainstage productions 
—with emphasis on the original and the 























unusual (—_ 

® Full recital and experimental program ) inne ae 
d —providing workshop experience for all A. ———_ = : = i Maieh Wa SA aa Ke | 
ahaa Criig—=— ene 
} ® Children's Theatre division 4 ——<——S SS = ae Mi UMMA AUIS is —_ 
a —with an 8-week tour of Portland grade 
i PIONEER PLAYHOUSE 
4 ® Major in Drama for professional purposes 


Paul E. Ouellette, Head 


| —or S$ h Arts for teachi 
cite a peech Arts for teaching purposes OF KENTUCKY 
: Dept. of Speech and Drama, Portland 3, Oregon er 








EMERSON COLLEGE 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 1880 


B.A., B.S., B.L.I., B.Mus., M.A., M.S. Degrees 
Co-educational 

The only fully accredited college in which all 

students combine professional-level training 

in the speech arts with a strong, balanced 

program of Liberal Arts Courses. 


PROFESSIONAL MAJORS SUMMER SCHOOL | IN DRAMATICS 

















Pp Speech 4 WEEKS — OPERATES LIKE CAMP — 2 WEEKS ADVANCED 
Re Pasir se Designed especially for High School Students and Graduates en- 
Speech and Hearing Therapy tering colleges. 
Advanced course for College Students ——- Teachers Workshop 
LIBERAL ARTS MAJORS Daily classes in: 

‘ol Lenape Barnes neta ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVEMENT, DANCE & RADIO. 
ty professional minor Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in the BLUE GRASS STATE — work 
5 English and play alongside professional actors. Private pool. Low rates — High School 

Social Studies credits (make-up) possible. 
Modern Languages SUMMER ARTS COLONY 
»-act nineties vas offered for “outdoor camping with the arts” 
rtificati one 
an eee TEACHERS DRAMATICS PAINTING DANCE CREATIVE WRITING 
Evening, Saturday, and Summer Courses in CREATIVE THINKING CRAFTS MUSIC PUBLIC SPEAKING 
and Professional Subjects individual workshop for all ages — independent of drama camp 
Sila Saved Un eae Write soe for tl orcaon* BOX 274» DANVILLE, KY. 
Fully Electronic TV ga enti Studio ae ee yj a Piex 13 / ~~ 
Rebbins Speech and Hearing Clinic a ¥ 3 | ee Sex 2. Mu. 2... Ne’ 2 a> a2. 


Dormitories for Men and Women 





If you want to work with a progressive company that has turned out five actors 








E “On Broadway” in six years; that was the headquarters for M.G.M.’s filming of 
ADMISSIONS COMMITTE “Raintree County,” starring Liz Taylor, and 20th Century Fox yom of “A ril 
130 Beacon St. Love,” starring Pat Boone; that has a producer on three national drama 
then choose the Pioneer Playhouse of Kentucky. 
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BOULDER HILL PLAYHOUSE 
1800 S.—East River Rd., P.O. 966, Aurora, Ill. 


Apprentices accepted. 
Information on request 


Lucelle Goring, Dir.; Jack Goring, Bus. Mar. 
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IT’S NICE TO BE FIRST 


HE Awards Dinner of the Twenty-Second 
Convention of the American Educational 





Theater Association on December 30, 1958, in 





ILLINOIS COLLEGE 
Jacksonville, Illinois 


Individual instruction in the 
Stanislavski system 


Director: Lee Morgan 


Chicago was indeed an auspicious climax to 
another outstanding speech and theater con- 
vention, and a memorable occasion for the 
National Thespian Society. To be the first 
national high school organization to receive the 
Eaves High School Award of $500 is indeed 
a national recognition of which we can all be 
proud. 

Thirty years ago with only 71 affiliated 





charter schools this organization has now grown 





IDAHO STATE COLLEGE THEATRE 
Pocatello, Idaho 


B.A. Degree in Drama and Speech 
Chairman: Carl Isaacson — Staff of Ten 


to 1870. I accepted this award not as a per- 
sonal achievement of any one man, but for the 
members of our National Council and Board 
of Trustees, both past and present, for our 
state regional directors, who throughout the 
years devote their time and energy to build 
this organization to its present height, and for 
our 1870 Thespian Sponsors, who through their 
local school and community activities have 





made the name Thespian world renown. To 
you all this award is dedicated, for without 





PERRY-MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
Director: Charlotte Perry 
Nov.-May — Box 4026, Carmel, Calif. 


your constructive suggestions and criticisms, 
your cooperation and help, and your devoted 
faith in the aims of National Thespians, we 
could never have qualified for this national 
honor. 

Whether or not this award signifies that we 
are the number one high school theater organ- 
ization is a moot question. Yet it is a joyous 














NORTH SHORE MUSIC-THEATER 
Beverly, Massachusetts 
New England's foremost permanent roofed 
theatre-in-the-round. Equity and Apprentices. 
Stephan Slane, Managing Director 
Box 62, Beverly, Mass. 


M i N MEMORIAL 

i: () OD THEATRE 

Dr. John Relch, Head eh 

Acting « Directing « Design 

Acting Company « Two Theatres 
200 Performances Annually 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. 

Write Goodman Theatre, Dept. D 















Some of the Thousand 
B’WAY & TV SHOWS 
Costumed by BROOKS 


BELLS ARE RINGING, FLOWER DRUM SONG, 
HIT PARADE, ED SULLIVAN SHOW, THE MUSIC 
MAN, AUNTIE MAME, FIRESTONE, SUNRISE AT 
CAMPOBELLO, LOOK HOMEWARD ANGEL, 
DuPONT SHOW OF THE MONTH, RED HEAD, 
U.S. STEEL—THEATRE GUILD, WEST SIDE STORY, 
STEVE ALLEN SHOW, CAROUSEL, PATTI PAGE 
SHOW, THE KING & |, OKLAHOMA, SHOW 
a J.B.. SOUTH PACIFIC and thousands of 
others. 


it's more than likely that we made the cos- 
tumes originally for the plays you will produce. 
You may use the same quality costumes at 
moderate rental charges. Write us today for 
Costume Plots of your plays, and our estimate! 


BROOKS COSTUME CO. 








3 W. 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 











TRAIN! 


STARDOM 

DOES NOT “JUST HAPPEN” 
Hollywood “Variety” calls the 
PASADENA PLAYHOUSE: “12 to 1 
the greatest single contributing source of 
stage and screen talent.” 


THE REASON: 

A THOROUGHLY PLANNED COURSE 

IN ALL PHASES OF THEATRE 

@ Training for TV, motion pictures, 
stage careers 

@ Five continuous producing theatres 
for showcasing 

@ Complete television studio 
for student operation 

® Work with professional directors 
and actors 

@ Certificate or college degree 
in theatre arts 


PASADENA 


PLAYHOUSE 


= TU 








When EARL HOLLIMAN applied for admission 
to the College of Theatre Arts, he wrote: “Acting 
is the height of my ambition. I wish to attend your 
school, because I believe you can help me with the 
background and study necessary’ 

Today Earl has earned national recognition for 
such films as “The Rainmaker,” “The Bridges at 
Toko-Ri,” “Giant,” “Don’t Go Near the Water,’ and 
“One Angry Day:’ 

The same professional staff directors who helped 
train Earl Holliman, Carolyn Jones, and other 
exciting new stars are now ready to train YOU. 
Apply today! 

%* Become a star by working with stars... at the show- 
case school Hollywood talent scouts watch. 

TRAIN FOR STAGE, TELEVISION AND MOTION PICTURES 
AT AMERICA’S FOREMOST COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS. 


occasion to be the first to receive the Eaves 
high school award of AETA. 


THE OLD ORDER CHANGES 


O Edward C. Cole, Yale University, we 

offer our sincere congratulations for a job 
well done as president of AETA during 1958, 
Under his leadership he raised AETA to new 
heights both in service and in membership. 
Furthermore Ed has been and will continue 
to be sympathetic towards the high school 
theater. His friendship to me personally and to 
National Thespians will always be a cherished 
possession. 

To Kenneth Graham, University of Minne- 
sota, retiring secretary of AETA, goes our 
orchid of the year. For three years he served 
AETA well and was probably the one most 
responsible for its remarkable growth. I be- 
lieve during his tenure membership in AETA 
doubled. Like Ed Cole, he too has been and 
will continue to be a real friend of the high 
school theater and of the National Thespian 
Society. 

To John Wray Young, Shreveport, Louisiana 
newly installed president of TA, we extend 
our warmest wishes for a very successful term. 
We of National Thespians offer to him our 
services and energies to our fullest capacity. 
Only by a united front of all theater organiza- 
tions can we conquer our foes outside and 
within in the ever present struggle for recogni- 
tion and, more forcefully, survival. Issue the 
call, Mr. President, and our response will be 
immediate. 


A DIVISION AT LAST 


_ ORE this current year is gone, I believe 
the AETA High School Project will be a 
“dead duck” —and rightly so. From _ nearl 
final indications at the convention the hi 
school theater will soon be a division of AETA 
with the same status as the Children’s Theater 
Conference. The high school theater should 
never had been a project in the first ‘rea for 
in my dictionary a project is something that 
should be completed after a certain length of 
time. The high school theater will never be 
yp are or ended, for it is the potential of 
all theater. The goal in AETA which so few 
of us have worked for for many years is now 
nearly a reality. It is up to us to make the most 
of it from here on out. However, I woul 
rather move slowly and be right, than too 
rapidly and be wrong. What we have won can 
easily be lost. 


THE 1958 AETA CONVENTION 


HE past theater convention was to me 
ersonally one of the best I have ever 
attended. The programming was original, the 
sectional meetings outstanding, the social events 
brilliant. However, one of the warmest features 
of all conventions is the reunion of old friends 
— those whom you meet with only once a yeat, 
Even the parting becomes a “sweet sorrow. 
But there will be another tomorrow — in Wash- 
ington, D.C., come next December. 


DRAMATICS 
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Max Liebman's most heartwarming TV spectaculars 
now available for the musical stage 


Adventures of Marco Polo 


The fabulous adventures of the 14th century Italian traveler, Marco Polo, have long been an 
integral part of every history book in the world. There has always been a romantic interest in this 
intrepid Venetian trader who roamed the far reaches of Asia to the court of Kublai Khan and 
who set down his observations in a lively journal with an ease and sophistication far ahead of his 
time. It is this adaptation of the Marco Polo story which has now been transformed into a musical 
fantasy for the stage by Mr. Liebman and his staff. As Marco Polo had become enamoured with 
the far east in his day, so did the great Russian composer, Rinksy-Korsakov, make a similar mu- 
sical journey five centuries later. Despite the disparity in time, his sumptuous oriental themes and 
sensuous melodies fit Marco’s words as if they had been written to order, as indeed they were, by 


Clay Warnick and Mel Pahl, with lyrics by Edward Eager. The book is by William Friedberg 
and Neil Simon. 





7 men — 4 women — extras — Singing Chorus — Libretto, $1.25 
Write for particulars for production 





HEIDI 


Johanna Spyri’s immortal book has been sensitively brought to the musical stage in this William 
Friedberg-Neil Simon adaptation, and Clay Warnick has written a musical score based on the 
works of the famed composer, Robert Schumann. Carolyn Leigh, of “PETER PAN” fame, has 
provided “HEIDI” with lyrics guaranteed to keep you “Young At Heart,” the title of her first 
and greatest song triumph. The universal appeal of “Heidi was never more apparent than in its 
premiere television presentation, which opened Mr. Liebman’s second season of spectaculars for 
NBC, and was seen by an estimated 40 million viewers. I‘an mail from all over the country proved 
that “Heidi” with music has added a dimension to the original which makes it a standard work 
for the theatre. 


4 men — 5 women — extras — Singing Chorus — Libretto, $1.25 
Write for particulars for production 
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25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. (Founded 1830) 7623 Sunset Bivd., Holly wood 46, Calif. 
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“FANTASTIC FLEXIBILITY” 


Players Incorporated, Catholic University of America 


“Amazed at the performance”’ 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


““YOU HAVE OPENED THE WAY FOR EFFECTIVE AND 
INEXPENSIVE LIGHTING CONTROL”’ 


University of Minnesota 


The “‘Critics’’ Acclaim Outstanding 
DAVIS CONSOLETTE portable dimmers 


especially designed for educational theater 





These compact units will add to your stage switchboard capacity, handle traveling 
shows, and light presentations away from the stage. They are convenient to trans- 
port, easy for students to operate and inexpensive to maintain. Each Consolette 
portable controls 12,000 watts — 12 lighting circuits — by means of six dimmers and 
12 auxiliary switches. Control is smooth and flickerless, from blackout to full on or 

any intermediate intensity. Color-keyed control sliders 


Db A VW i & and numbered positions make it easy to follow your light- 


ing layout. Consolette Portables may be used in banks 


Di aA Rie RS of any number. Mail the coupon today for full informa- 


tion. 


ARIEL DAVIS Please send me complete information [} 


Manufacturing Co. age Have your local representative call [7] 


Makers of 
DAVIS DIMMERS 
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# Bow article, I’m Going to Broadway... 
written by James F. Krueger, Sioux Falls, 
S. D., is based on the author's first-hand per- 
sonal information, discussions with people in 
educational theater and in professional theater, 
such as Agnes Moorehead, and on his own 
background and experience in theater. He 
stresses what has been stated again and again: 
Get that college education first before tackling 
Broadway. 


— OoO-— 


OU who are looking for a recommended 

children’s theater play, tested and proved 
satisfactory, Miss Reed, editor of that depart- 
ment, lists ten that meet all requirements of 
good entertainment with good oblique teaching. 
With 14 years of experimenting with Children’s 
plays, certainly Miss Reed’s suggestions should 
prove most helpful. Why not try one of her 
recommended plays for a Spring production? 


R. Blank’s Plays of the Month is likewise 

a recommended play list; otherwise, he 
would not accept them for publication. These 
plays too have been tested by actual perform- 
ances, and the recommendations actually come 
from Thespian Sponsors. Play selection, always 
a difficult chore, can be eased by studying these 
recommendations brought to you monthly. The 
plays this month are All in the Family, The 
Late Christopher Bean, The Family Nobody 
Wanted, and A Man Called Peter. 


— O-- 


R. Dusenbury in his American Musical 

Theater article stresses the satire in the 
musical shows of the thirties; and Mr. Trumbo 
continues his series on Pageantry with his 
article, Organizing the Pageant. Here indeed 
are two series of articles which should be fav- 
orably received in pamphlet form next summer. 


HESPIANS in Action (pictorial), Brief 

Views of the latest books, and Thespian 
Chatter by our student Thespians complete the 
major features in this issue. It’s all worthwhile 
reading! 











NEW! 


24 x 54 CINABEX 
Plastic Color Media 
In All Colors 


2 to 12 sheets — $2.00 ea. 
13 to 24 sheets— 1.90 ea. 
over 25 sheets— _ 1.80 ea. 


F.O.B. N.Y.C. 
PARAMOUNT 


THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 
242 W. 27 ST., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 
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A NEW COMEDY 
__by WILLIAM DAVIDSON__ 











~ Awarded First Place 
x in the Minnesota Centennial Playwriting Contest 
‘He 
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A 3-Act comedy, 4m, 8w 

















wise 
, he 
hese STORY Here’s a delightful American household, and you'll 
ormn- ———_ find in it the many bright comedy touches for which 
ala William Davidson’s plays are famous. The father is storming 
hese about his fear that his daughter Susan will never get into 
The college. Meanwhile Susan, head over heels in school activities, 
i spins merrily along with “average, below average grades.” 
~ George, her boy friend, is equally busy converting a motor- 
cycle and various parts reclaimed from a junkyard into what 
he hopefully calls his “Jaguar.” This car, he confidently 
expects, will be the rubber-tired throne in which Susan, 
a elected Homecoming Queen, will ride triumphantly in the 
“de annual parade. Then there’s an explosion in the form of two 
mbo foreign exchange students—a boy from Portugal named Carlos 
his who stays with a family nearby, and a girl from Italy named 
re Lucia who moves in with Susan! These two exchange students 
mer. are fresh from the stricter life of the Old World, and they are 
totally unprepared for the free atmosphere of the typical 
American home. They have a tremendous effect on the lives 
of these Americans—just as Susan and her car-crazy boy 
Brief friend have a tremendous effect on them. The complications are 
spian often amusing and sometimes hilarious. While no “message” 
> the is hammered out by this play, still underneath the fun and 
while excitement there is a valuable lesson for your cast and audi- 
ence. While most groups will want to do this delightful play 
for its own sake—for the sheer fun of it—many will also find 
a in it a very worthwhile and educational experience. 
NOTE: This play has been endorsed by The American 
Field Service which sponsors the exchange student 
program 
Royalty, $25.00 Price, 90c 
179 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE... CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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EAVES COSTUME COMPANY, IN Cmeave:; STU tellers ° 


151 West 46 Street 
Nite 2 Ne ine, York 19, N. Y. ° Plaza 7-3730 


DRAMATICS § Fez 





THE CITATION The Eaves Costume Company Junior Award is to be 
presented annually to an outstanding person, group or school in the 
high school bracket of regional theater production. With wisdom and 
vision, the awards committee has chosen the National Thespian 
Society for the first Junior Award. For approximately 30 years, the 
National Thespian Society has advanced the standards of excellence 
in all phases of dramatic arts and created an active and intelligent 
and healthy interest in the dramatic arts among boys and girls in 
high schools. 





“Mr. Miller, as executive secretary-treasurer of the 
National Thespian Society, it is with the sincerest 
pride and pleasure that | present you with this 
Annual Junior Eaves Award of $500.” 








ANDREW GEOLY, Vice-President 
Eaves Costume Company 
New York City, New York 








1958 EAVES HIGH SCHOOL 


AWARD OF $500.00 
presented to 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 
at the 


AWARDS DINNER, TWENTY-SECOND CONVENTION 
of the 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 
DECEMBER 30, 1958 











THE RESPONSE In accepting this meritorious award, | am humbly 
grateful for this distinguished national recognition of the achieve- 
ments of the National Thespian Society for the past 30 years. | 
accept it not as a recognition of the labors of any one individual; 
rather, for the 1867 Thespian faculty sponsors whose individual 
achievements in their respective high school theaters have tonight 
SO qualified this organization. -However, this award, symbolic as it is 
of the past, now becomes a challenge for the future. 





Robert Browning states it much better than |: ‘A man’s reach must 
exceed his grasp, or what's a Heaven for?” | 





LEON C. MILLER, Executive Sec. 
National Thespian Society 
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"I'M GOING 
TO BROADWAY..." 


By JAMES F. KRUEGER 


ULIA is earnestly plotting her dra- 
matic career with other Thespians in 
her troupe. She's a talented and 
attractive junior. 
“The minute I graduate from high 
school,” she states emphatically, “Im 











going straight to New York and study an 
in a professional theater school!” th 
But let all “Julias” take heed. Why In¢ 
do you want to go to New York and a 3 ae SN av 
professional theater school? Let's ask = -_. - i apr or 
Julia since she’s so intent about heading : ? ce oe 0 | 
for Broadway the moment she graduates. a e * gi 
Julia is quick — an answer: a gl ~~ ? <a = 
really, don't you know? I mean that’s , ,' ) 
Bik the awe! Studio is! Golly, Eva The Mikado, Troupe Huntington, N. Y., pa 
Marie Saint went there! And so did a be 
Shelley Winters and...” pe 
“Hold on, girl! Some very fine ac- that such a transition might be possible. _if Julia stands a chance at being the ]} ‘P 
tresses have studied at the Actors Studio. Last season Julia played a forceful great actress she hopes one day to be- wl 
But others, also fine actresses, have Joan of Arc; this year her Hedda Gabler _— come. | 
studied at different schools (and uni- showed a remarkable insight for a ae “But, she insists, “the only place I th 
versities) not only in New York City, _ girl only seventeen years old. Her hig can learn theater is in New York... | *— 


but in Chicago, and Cleveland, and in _ regard for a fine, established actress is | where all the great actresses and plays | 
other cities as well. Just what is it about normal. But due to this idolization Julia and theaters and things are!” 





the Actors Studio that appeals to you _ is robbing herself! Eva Marie Saint didn't Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske, an out- | 
so much?” become famous by imitating another standing American actress of the late by 
Julia shivers with excitement. All her actress; nor is her fame the result of — 1800's and early 1900's, once said: “No lat 
burning ambition to become a brilliant “learning to act” at the Actors Studio school can make a Duse.” She was right. | ™‘ 
stage actress finds an outlet in the glow (which incidentally is only for profes- | No school can make a brilliant actress. | 
of her brown eyes. sionals). Miss Saint's acting style is her | Neither can New York. Julia can be - 
“Did you see Eva Marie Saint in own, and it was the development of this _ trained in acting techniques and methods C 
Waterfront and Hatful of Rain? Well, _ style plus her own inherent ability that —_at a professional theater school — but the Ct 
I did and she’s simply marvelous! She — eventually brought success. actual experience of work in community Te 
studied at the Actors Studio...and I Julia also has a style of acting that is —_ theater, college, summer stock, and even 
want to be just like her!” her own. It is a style shared by no one high school productions more satisfacto- - 
Julia smiles ecstatically at the thought — else... but one which must be developed __rily suit her needs at present. The school ‘i 
doesn't exist that can hand her the inde- Ar 

finable and mysterious warmth, under- “4 

standing, and imagination (or whatever N. 

it is that makes great actresses) that | “ 

Julia naively hopes to find in New York. in 

Julia is young. Shell grow up fast 

in the next five years — just as she has ba 


been growing up rapidly the past few 
years. These coming years are important Pa 
because, during them, she'll learn mil- ™ 
lions of things about human nature, i 
warmth and understanding, sympathy 





and love — more than she could during nA 
ten years in the foreign, false, and in- fo 
secure world on which professional thea- J 
ter thrives. In these impressionable years J |, 
theatricality would replace humanity. § ;. 
Instead, Julia must open herself to 4 f ,.. 
feeling for painting sad music and litera- } 4, 


ture; she must learn theater history and 
Fa theory, and countless other chunks of of 
he? 3 knowledge vital to her natural develop: J 4, 


cet ment. M 

p’ | Se 4 we “ae Mrs. Fiske cautions us: “I remember § ;, 

a ; i _ . how earnestly I wanted to play Hedda § 4, 

Christmas Float, 2nd Place Award, Troupe 1373, Hayti, Mo., High School, Gabler as though she had just driven § 9, 
Jasamyn Garrett, Sponsor (Continued on Page 31) re 
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ORGANIZING 
THE PAGEANT 


By CHARLES R. TRUMBO 
and POLLYANN 


ANY times people work better 

together than they do alone. Per- 

haps it is that man is a social 
animal. Serving on a pageant committee 
therefore gives people the feeling of 
individual accomplishment, yet takes 
away the fear of doing a project en- 
tirely on one’s own. 

When any group of people decide to 
give a pageant, whether it be the citizens 
of the town or the school community, 
the first step is to appoint or elect a 
pageant chairman. This chairman should 
be a person with experience in handling 
people, and has the confidence and re- 
spect of the students or adults with 
whom he will work. 

If the pageant is to be presented by 
the school, your chairman may be either 
a very dependable and efficient student 
or a member of the faculty. 

We have assumed that the pageant 
we are going to present is to be given 
by your school instead of the adult popu- 
lation of your community. If the adults 
were responsible for the pageant, there 
would have to be some organization 
either sponsoring it or backing it. The 
Chamber of Commerce, the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, the Parent 
Teachers Association, or the American 
Legion would be good sponsors. Since 
this is to be a school project, your spon- 
sor will have to be one of the school 
clubs, such as the Future Teachers of 
America, the Future Farmers of America, 
the athletic club, the music club, or the 
National Thespian Society. What club 
would be more appropriate than the 
last? So let’s assume that the troupe of 
your school, with the aid of some of your 
faculty sponsors, is going to present the 
pageant. You are not going to limit the 
participation to members of the Thespian 
Society alone, but will throw open your 
doors to every interested student in the 
school. Everyone can participate in 
some manner and gain Thespian points 
for so doing. 

A general meeting is called and the 
most competent boy or girl for the job 
is elected to the post of Pageant Chair- 
man. Since you (we are assuming that 
one person has done the majority of the 
tesearch) have done all the gathering 
of the material, it is quite logical for 
them to elect you to the post of Pageant 
Master, or the more modern term used 
in our professional pageant-dramas, the 
director. If you feel that you do not 
quite have the qualifications of a di- 
rector, then someone else could be elect- 
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ed and you work very closely with him. 
However, we assume that you have ac- 
cepted the post of director, since you 
have sought out the historical material 
and have already outlined the entire 
pageant into scenes or episodes. 

Next, they elect a Business Manager — 
someone who is a little more mature 
than the average student. Perhaps a 
boy who has = some experience as an 
usher in your local movie house and one 
who has had some contacts with the 
business men in your community. He 
will have to work closely with the fac- 
ulty advisors. He will have to take care 
of locating the outdoor spot for the 
presentation of the pageant, or arrange 
with the school administration for the 
use of the school or city auditorium. He 
is also responsible for the printing of 
tickets, for organizing crews for the sale 
of tickets throughout the community, 
and for the ticket sales either at the 
pageant grounds or the box-office of the 
school or city auditorium. The Business 
Manager should be in sole charge of 
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be a talented member of your Home 
Making Department, or even its instruc- 
tor. The Costumer, working closely with 
the director, will have authority to pre- 
scribe the general scheme of costuming 
for the different episodes and the de- 
tailed construction of individual cos- 
tumes according to the color plan worked 
out by the Technical Director. Since 
the pageant is to be based on the history 
and growth of your community, the 
costumes for the most part will be heir- 
looms from the attics of older residents. 
This will relieve the pressure on the cos- 
tume committee, and will cut down on 
the budget allotted for costumes. 

The Musical Director is the next 
pageant officer who must be elected. 
He can very well be the member of your 
faculty who directs the school orchestra, 
or someone who plays an instrument and 
is capable of forming a small string en- 
semble among his schoolmates. It will 
be his duty to select the music to be 
used in the pageant, and to coordinate 
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Paul Green’s The Confederacy, presented at Virginia Beach, Va. 
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purchasing all materials for the pageant 
in order to keep the account of expendi- 
tures to the exact penny. All pageant 
officers who need materials should apply 
for them through the Business Manager. 

The Pageant Artist, or the more mod- 
ern title Technical Director, is now 
elected. It is his responsibility to decide 
the color scheme of the pageant as a 
whole. He must choose the color and 
lighting effects within the episodes, in- 
cluding the individual costumes; the 
grouping of the colors on the stage; and 
the use of lighting effects if the pageant 
is to be presented at night. All this is 
the responsibility of the Technical Di- 
rector. 

The Costumer, another important 
committee chairman to be elected, is 
more apt to be a girl, though professional 
costumers are generally men. However, 


music and action. He must work closely 
with the Pageant Director. He will also 
have to work with each episode director. 
If he is ambitious, this is a most oppor- 
tune time for him to do some original 
composing and to get it before an audi- 
ence. Pageant music has been borrowed 
from the semi-classics for so long that 
anything original would certainly be 
welcome. 

Another important officer is the Scenic 
Manager. He also will be elected 
at the general meeting. A good choice 
would be the successful manager of your 
school plays, or one who has done ef- 
ficient work as a member of the stage 
crew. After the stage has been located 
for an out-of-door performance, it will 
be the duty of the Scenic Manager to 
see that the grass is cut. He must have 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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DRAMATISTS 


IMPORTANT ABW RELEASES 











CLOUD SEVEN $1.00 
THE HAPPIEST MILLIONAIRE $1.00 
DEAR DELINQUENT $1.00 
NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS $1.00 
INHERIT THE WIND $1.25 
TEVYA AND HIS DAUGHTERS $1.00 
MARY STUART $1.25 
THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV $1.50 
“ME, CANDIDO !” $1.25 
EVERYMAN TODAY $1.00 
THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON $1.25 





Not all of these titles are available for production in all territories. 


Inquiries invited. 
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SEND FOR CURREBUE. 
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14 East 38th Street 
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SERVICE, Inc. 








Dramatized by 
FRANCES GOODRICH & ALBERT HACKETT 














(Based upon the book, ANNE FRANK: DIARY OF A YOUNG GIRL) 


The Play Service is happy to announce that 
The. Diary of Aune Yrank 
is now available for amateur production in some 


territories. Inquiries are invited. 


5 men, 5 women; unit set. 
Paper bound acting edition, $1.25 
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New York 16, N. Y. 
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Fonda, lowa, Community School Home- 
coming Parade, 1958, Troupe 241, 
Clifford Ott, Sponsor 


Angel Street, Troupe 945, Lakeview, Ore- 
gon, High School, Jean Sutherland, Sponsor 
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Jane Eyre, Troupe 303, Cloquet, Minn., High School, 
Ruth Westrom, Sponsor 


| Molly Bolender, portraying the role of 

, | _ Ethel Savage in The Curious Savage, 

Troupe 120’s in-the-round production of Geedbye Miss Lizzie Borden, Harlandale H. S., Troupe 464, Freeport, Ill., High School, 
San Antonio, Texas, Geraldine Mullins, Sponsor Jeannette Lloyd, Sponsor 
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The People Versus Maxine Lowe, Troupe 
1313, Van Horn H. S., Kansas City, Mo., 
Nanobel Cassell, Sponsor 
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Four on a Heath, Troupe 338, W. H. 
Adamson High School, Dallas, Texas, 
Wilhelmina Hedde, Sponsor 





Oklahoma, Troupe 1370, Westchester H. S., Los Angeles, Calif., Jean Barrett, Sponsor 





2. 


et ; . 


One Foot in Heaven, Troupe 1677, Streator, on , — 
Illinois, Township High School, Sebrine Fair, Troupe 369, Belleville, lIl., High School, 
Mrs. J. Peterson, Sponsor Lynette Schleicher, Director 
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University of Florida Photo 
Finian’s Rainbow (1947), written by E. Y. Harburg and Fred Saidy with music by Burton Lane, represents one of the best original 
musical satires of our generation. 





AMERICAN MUSICAL THEATER SINCE 1920 


More Than Entertainment: 1930-1940 


By DELWIN B. DUSENBURY 


Y 1930 America’s musical theater in 

the capable hands of George 

Gershwin, Irving Berlin, Rodgers 
and Hart, Vincent Youmans, Cole Porter, 
and their contemporaries was moving 
rapidly forward in the introduction of 
topical themes and new forms of music. 
Still, the older generation of composers 
were not to be denied and theater audi- 
ences applauded the romantic melodies 
of Jerome Kern and Sigmund Romberg. 


Jerome Kern, who had already es- 
tablished a musical milestone with the 
score of Show Boat (1927), continued 
to keep audiences humming his melodies 
in em shows as The Cat and the Fiddle 
(1931), Music in the Air (1932), Roberta 
(1933), and Very Warm for May (1939). 
The Cat and the Fiddle dealt with the 
romance of Shirley Sheridan, an Ameri- 
can student studying in Brussells, who 
admires a young Belgian composer of 
an opera. The young couple, played by 
Bettina Hall and George Metaxa, com- 
bined their musical talents and _ their 
mutual admiration to the lilting rhythms 
of “She Didn’t Say Yes” and “The Night 
Was Made for Love” with great success 
for 395 performances on Broadway. In 
Music in the Air Kern wrote a conven- 
tional operetta score for a book by Oscar 
Hammerstein II, which related the story 
of a German composer, his daughter 
Sieglinde, who sings, and a young poet 
who writes lyrics. The trio collaborated 
on a song, “I Told Every Little Star,” 
and they journey to the city to have the 
song published. In the city they meet 
a playwright who is attracted to Sieg- 
linde and a fiery opera star who finds 
the young poet entertaining and thus 
the stage is set for a series of interesting 
complications. Music in the Air was 
described as “a musical adventure” with 
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the individual scenes labeled “Leit 
Motif,” “Etudes,” “Pastoral,” “Im- 
promptu,’ and “Sonata.” 

In the fall of 1958 the American tele- 
vision audience was reminded that the 
popular comedian, Bob Hope, achieved 
his first success in Kern’s Roberta when 
he played his original role, Huckleberry 
Haines, in a revival of the show. The 
complications which result from an all- 
American football player inheriting his 
aunts dress shop in Paris, known as 
“Roberta's,” proved amusing in the 1958 
television revival although the sultry 
beauty of Tamara and her interpretation 
of “Smoke Gets in Your Eyes” was 
needed to give the production its original 
charm. Kern's last Broadway show, Very 
Warm for May, introduced Grace Mac- 
Donald as the singing and dancing 
daughter of show folk who runs away 
from school in order to join a summer 
theater group. The cast included Eve 
Arden, Donald Brian, and Jack Whiting. 
The production was only moderately suc- 
cessful and only the song, “All The 
Things You Are,” remains as a momento 
of the last show of America’s master of 
melody, Jerome Kern. 

Sigmund Romberg too continued to 
find some success with the conventional 
operetta form in May Wine (1935), 
while New Yorks newest and most 
fabulous theater, the Center Theater, 
adjacent to Radio City Music Hall, 
opened with The Great Waltz (1934), a 
sumptuous operetta based on the life 
of the famous Johann Strauss and his 
equally famous son, Johann, Jr.* But 
White Horse Inn (1936), an American 
adaptation of the German success, and 
Virginia (1937) with music by Arthur 


° a to Victor Herbert,” DRAMATICS, January, 


Schwartz were costly failures. Today, 
the Center Theater has been torn down 
and replaced by a more useful structure. 
Operetta too was to be replaced by 
newer and more functional forms of the 
musical theater. In the Gilbert and 
Sullivan tradition the writers and com- 
posers of America’s musical theater dis- 
covered that it could perform a critical 
function in poking fun at the foibles and 
important figures of the day. 


One of the first popular musical pro- 
ductions to demonstrate a pronounced 
political and social consciousness in its 
theme, lyrics, and music was Strike Up 
the Band (1930). With music by George 
Gershwin and the book and lyrics by 
Morrie Ryskind and George S. Kaufman 
Strike Up the Band was a unique satire 
on militarism. Morrie Ryskind (1895- 

), a native New Yorke. had _ been 
expelled from Columbia University be- 
cause of an anti-war editorial he wrote 
for the Columbia Jester. He had re 
ceived his theatrical baptism in writing 
satirical lyrics for the Garrick Gaieties 
and several of the early Marx Brothers 
shows in collaboration with George Kaut- 
man. Kaufman (1889- ), a native of 
Pittsburgh, had already established him- 
self as one of America’s finest comedy 
writers with Dulcy (1921), Merton of 
the Movies (1922), and Beggar on 
Horseback (1924). The two proved to 
be an ideal team to write a_ political 
travesty about a mythical war between 
the United States and Switzerland over 
the problem of chocolate. Horace J. 
Fletcher, a successful manufacturer of 
chocolates, irked with Washington ove! 
the refusal of Congress to raise the tarifl 
on Swiss chocolates, dreams that he has 
learned the secret yodel which is the 
Swiss army call to arms and as a result 
he leads the American army to victoty 
and becomes the hero of the day. Gersh 
win ably matched the satirical book with 
equally syncopated rhythms as noted @ 
the martial music of the title song am 
the song, “A Typical Self-Made Amer 
can.” At the same time he wrote “Soon 
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FOR YOUR SPRING MUSICAL 


THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW 


Based on the classical tale of Washington Irving. 


Book and Lyrics by John P. Donaldson; Music by Herbert S. French Jr. 


9 men, 7 women, several children. Royalty, $25.00. Books, 85 cents. Rental fee for music, $10.00. 


Beyond the classical value of this well-known 
story is intermingled a gay, entertaining quality, 
catchy tunes to please the ear, the settings of a har- 
vest festival and a wedding for interesting scenic 
effects, a cast of hearty, sentimental folk. All of 
these plus values can add up to only one answer — 
the call “Encore! Encore!” from the audience...a 
delightful sound to hear. 


You must remember the famous tale of Ichabod 
Crane the new school teacher in Sleepy Hollow —a 
man with a ceaseless appetite for good food — when 
he can get it free. He is invited to the harvest festival 
at the home of Heer and Dame Baltus Van Tassel. 
On his way to the party, his horse is frightened by 
Brom Bones and his gang, much to the chagrin of 
Katrina Van Tassel, 18, and the delight of Gretchen 
Van Tassel, 13, a child given to false spells and 


When Ichabod arrives at the party he enthralls 
Katrina with his poetry and dancing and, encouraged 
by her mother, Katrina falls in love. Over her hus- 
band’s objections, Dame Van Tassel fosters a brief 
and rocky courtship and finally the marriage contract 
is set. As the hour of the ceremony approaches, 
Katrina realizes it is Brom with whom she is really 
in love and calls on her younger sister for help. 
Gretchen has a midnight “spell” and calls forth, she 
believes, the Headless Horseman of Sleepy Hollow. 
The wedding ceremony, held at night at Gretchen’s 
insistence, is near. As Ichabod is arriving for the 
rites, Gretchen goes into a trance, and in a wild burst 
of lightning, thunder and general confusion, Ichabod 


childish mysticism. 
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disappears, never to return to Sleepy Hollow. 
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and “I’ve Got a Crush on You” for those 
in the audience who still looked and 
listened for the more _ conventional 
musical comedy melodies. The comedy 
antics of Clark and McCullough added 
to the show’s popularity. The success 
of Strike Up the Band provided the 
necessary impetus for further collabora- 
tion by the team of Gershwin, Ryskind, 
and Kaufman and led to a remarkable 
milestone in the maturation of America’s 
musical theater. 

On the evening of December 26, 1931, 
their next production, the musical satire, 
Of Thee I Sing, opened on Broadway to 
the rousing cheers of audiences and 
critics alike. As the astute George Jean 
Nathan noted: 

I believe that we have discovered the 
happiest and most successful native 
music-stage lampoon that has thus far 
come the way of the American theater. 
With it, further, I believe that American 
musical comedy enters at length upon a 
~ original, and independent lease of 

e. 

And another critic wrote: (It is) 
“America’s most sophisticated and _ in- 
telligent musical comedy, the first of a 
new genus of satires with music — 
comedies of manners designed to laugh 
out of existence the silly practises of 
modern life.” 

Of Thee I Sing was the first American 
musical comedy to be published in book 
form, and even more significant, the 
Pulitzer Prize Committee defied tradition 
and awarded it the 1931-1932 Prize as 
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the season’s best production “typifying 
the educational value and power of the 
stage.” 

The musical satire opens with a noisy 
torchlight parade as the singing chorus 
carries banners proclaiming, “A Vote for 
Wintergreen Is a Vote for Wintergreen!” 
“Wintergreen —the Flavor Lasts,” and 
“Vote for Prosperity and See What You 
Get!” The boisterous opening chorus is 
followed by a scene in the traditional 
smoke-filled hotel room of the National 
Campaign Committee as they congratu- 
late themselves on their new candidate 
for President, John Wintergreen. Their 
campaign strategy planning is tempo- 
rarily interrupted by the entrance of a 
timid man with a cherubic face who 
introduces himself as Alexander Throttle- 
bottom. The name means nothing until 
he explains that he is their candidate 
for Vice-President! The politicians can- 
not agree on a campaign platform so 
they ask the chambermaid who is clean- 
ing the room what she considers the 
most important problem in her life to be. 
When she says, “Love!” the keynote for 
the campaign is established as well as 
the title of one of the most popular songs 
in musical comedy history, “Love Is 
Sweeping the Country.” 

With William Gaxton as the brash 
Wintergreen and Victor Moore as the 
meek Throttlebottom, Of Thee I Sing 
made a riotous farce out of American 
presidential campaigns and activities in 
our nation’s capital. Having been elected 


to office by a sweeping victory, the 
second act opens with Throttlebottom, 
now Vice-President, wandering through 
the Capitol with a group of sight-seers. 
He has to be told by the guide that the 
duties of the Vice-President include pre- 
siding over the Senate. He rushes to the 
Senate to assume his responsibilities as 
presiding officer. The Senate is con- 
sidering a pension for Jenny, Paul Re- 
vere’s horse, only to learn that the horse 
is dead. Throttlebottom saves the day 
by moving that the Senate rise for one 
minute in silent tribute to the departed 
horse. With such good-natured absurdi- 
ties, Of Thee I Sing delighted audiences 
on Broadway and throughout the 
country. It was revived in 1953 with 
Jack Carson and Paul Hartman as 
Wintergreen and Throttlebottom and 
with some changes in the text. The first 
act dealing with the campaign activities 
proved to be as hilarious as it was in 
the original production, but changes in 
the political scene in Washington had 
destroyed much of the satiric impact of 
the second act. Still, the score had re- 
tained all of its original exuberance and 
freshness, and today many non-profes- 
sional groups find in Of Thee I Sing a 
delightful experience in musical theater. * 

In 1933 the same authors and com- 
poser attempted to repeat their original 


success with a sequel titled Let “Em 
(Continued on Page 29) 


* For non-professional acting rights, see Samuel French, 
25 W. 45th Street, New York. 
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WHAT SHALL IT BE? 


HESE repeated and persistent 

queries come to us from groups 

considering initiating a Children’s 
Theater project: What is a good Chil- 
dren’s Play? How can you tell what the 
children will like? In other words: How 
do you choose a Children’s Play? From 
time to time, in this column, we have 
tried to suggest some answers to this 
question, knowing full well that because 
of the many elements involved (age of 
audience, financial resources of produc- 
ing group, experience of producing 
group —to mention only a few), there 
is no final and conclusive answer. 


Various authorities on Children’s Thea- 
ter have set up criteria for the choice of 
Children’s Plays. Certainly, the best, in 
the judgment of this Department, are 
those of Dr. Kenneth L. Graham of the 
University of Minnesota, published in 
the Children’s Theater Press catalogue 
of 1953, and quoted in this column from 
time to time. However, at the risk of 
over-simplification, let us say that a good 
Children’s Play should do two things: 
(1) It should entertain the children, and 
(2) it should give them permanent val- 
ues. It is not to be understood that 
these requirements are airtight cate- 
gories; they overlap, and rightly so. 


If we accept these two basic require- 
ments of a good children’s Play, the 
question may well be asked: What en- 
tertains the children? At least some of 
the answers to this question are the fol- 
lowing: the familiar, the exciting, the 
color, the swiftly moving, the varied, 
and the cavorting of animals—all of 
these a part of an interesting story line, 
with at least one character with whom 
each child can identify himself, and live 
for a little while vicariously. In con- 
nection with this vicarious experience 
of the children in the audience comes 
the matter of value. Certainly the char- 
acter with whom the child identifies 
himself should be one from whose ex- 
periences the child can learn and profit. 
Important as the message-value is, it 
should be oblique, and not direct preach- 
ing. Children, as adults, are allergic to 
obvious preachments. 

During the past fourteen years of ex- 
perimenting with Children’s Plays, we 
have found ten that meet admirably the 
requirements of good entertainment with 
good oblique teaching. Certainly in 
recommending these ten, there is no 
implication of exclusion of others that 
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meet these qualifications. These ten are 
being suggested as a list from which 
any group beginning work in Children’s 
Theater may start. 

For those groups which, as we do, 
play to audiences of wide age span, 
The Emperors New Clothes is an ex- 
cellent vehicle. This play, by Chorpen- 
ning, provides excellent entertainment 
both for the younger and older children 
in the audience. The young ones love 
the rogues and their gay, vagabondish 
play, including the business of weaving 
nothing out of nothing but fooling the 
foolish Emperor and his courtiers. The 
older ones enjoy the smug and preten- 
tious getting their come-uppance; and 
the whole production glows with color, 
both in the settings and costumes of 
Oriental splendor. This play can be 
done as simply or elaborately as the 
budget allows, but for those groups with 
limited resources, it is an admirable ve- 
hicle because of its easy adaptability to 
simple production. 

The Three Bears (Chorpenning) is a 
charming play, especially for audiences 
of younger children. It has the appeal 
of delightful animal characters, the tra- 
ditional Father Bear, Mother Bear, Little 
Bear, with the addition of the “baddie” 
Grizzly. The children are delighted with 
the familiar in this story and the re- 
peated use of the three sizes in all of 
the furnishings of the bears’ home: beds, 
chairs, dishes, clocks, as well as the 
special color for each bear. There is a 





SUCCESSFUL ONE-ACT 
PLAYS FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL USE 


For Love of a House 

How to Propose 

Thank You, Dr. 

Rehearsal 

The Valiant 

Good Medicine 

The Tangled Web 
Thursday Evening 

The Birthday of the Infanta 
Highness 

The Knave of Hearts 
Overtones 

The Pot Boiler 

One Red Rose 

The Sausage Maker’s Interlude 
Parade at the Devil’s Bridge 


A free descriptive play catalogue 


sent on request. 
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special appeal in this adaptation since 
it is set at Christmas time, thus makin 
it an admirable choice for a Children’s 
Play at this time of year, especially since 
it contains a well slanted moral for peace 
and brotherhood for those who care to 
take it. 


Another play with strong appeal for 
the child audience is Liitle Red Riding 
Hood (Chorpenning). Here again we 
have the appeal of the familiar but with 
an admirable adaptation in that the 
playwright uses the combination of 
Young Wolf who is being taught, with 
some difficulty, by his wise Grandmother 
Wolf. Thus there is drawn a most ap- 
pealing parallel balance between the 
affair of the wolves and Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood and her grandmother. 


Featuring the appeal of animal char- 
acters is Rama and the Tigers, the re- 
vision of Little Black Sambo (Chorpen- 
ning). This play, with jungle setting, 
Hindu makeup, and costumes, has all 
of the charm of the original story, with 
no possibility of offense to any racial 
group. There is the admirable oblique 
teaching of courage and the necessity 
of working for what one wants through 
the demand of Rama’s mother that Rama 
stop just “wanting” and that he helps 
to supply his wants. The excitement of 
Rama's adventures with the mischievous 
monkeys, all of whose characters are 
well defined and differentiated, and with 
the tigers, who provide the well con- 
trolled threats to his safety, furnishes 
excellent entertainment. The children 
particularly like the scene in which the 
tigers turn to butter. 


One of the most exciting plays that 
we have produced is Jack and the Bean- 
stalk (Chorpenning). Besides the famil- 
iar in this play ion is the magic of 
seeing the oversized beanstalk growing 
— (out of sight) right on the stage, and 
seeing Jack actually climbing this magic 
vine. The children love the giant's house 
with all of its oversized furniture be- 
fitting a giant, and they love seeing the 
giant finally getting his due punishment. 
Although this play provides production 
problems, largely because of the bean- 
stalk, an enterprising high school group 
will find it a most rewarding production, 
both because of the pride in production 
achievement and because of the delight 
of the young audience. 


From the nursery rhyme “Simple 
Simon” Aurand Harris has developed @ 
most charming and meaningful play. 
The lesson value is very strong in this 
play, but the story is so expertly handled 
that the strong message of tolerance 
toward those who are “different” is im 
plicit in the story rather than through 
overt teaching. The children love “Simor 
Big-Ears,” who finds it necessary to speak 
the truth, even though he has to whi 
it into the ground, in the land of 3 
tyrannical Queen. The children also 
love the tree that miraculously grows 
and lights up — from the truth, and they 
love the change in color of everything 
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Modern Plays 


Crazy Cricket Farm 

The Ghost of Mr. Penny 
Little Lee Bobo 

Mr. Popper's Penguins 
Mystery at the Old Fort 
The Panda and the Spy 
Seven Little Rebels 


Historical Plays 


Arthur and the Magic Sword 
Buffalo Bill 

Daniel Boone 

The Indian Captive 

Marco Polo 

The Prince and the Pauper 
Young Hickory 





Fairy-Tale Plays 


Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves 
Alice in Wonderland 

Cinderella 

The Elves and the Shoemaker 
Flibbertygibbet 

The Good Witch of Boston 

Jack and the Beanstalk 

King Midas and the Golden Touch 
The Land of the Dragon 

Little Red Riding Hood 

Peter Peter, Pumpkin Eater 
Pinocchio 

The Plain Princess 

Prince Fairyfoot 

The Princess and the Swineherd 
The Puppet Prince 

Puss in Boots 

Rapunzel and the Witch 
Rumpelstiltskin 


RECOMMENDED PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


Plays of Popular Stories 


Five Little Peppers 

Hans Brinker and the Silver Skates 
Hansel and Gretel 

Heidi 

Hiawatha 

Huckleberry Finn 

Little Women 

The Nuremberg Stove 
Oliver Twist 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
Rip Van Winkle 

Robin Hood 

Robinson Crusoe 

The Sandalwood Box 

Tom Sawyer 

Treasure Island 


Simple Simon 

The Sleeping Beauty 

Snow White and Rose Red 
The Three Bears 

The Wizard of Oz 

The Wonderful Tang 


The plays listed above will be found fully described and illustrated in our catalogue 
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on the stage, dependent on the color of 
the Queen’s nose, which is dictated by 
her mood of the day. And of course 
the play would not be complete without 
the delightful Pieman with his cart. 

A children’s classic which should be a 
part of every child’s background is Alice 
in Wonderland, and while there are 
several good adaptations of this story, 
we used the Chorpenning version. In 
this version, Alice’s tumble down the 
rabbit hole takes her into Wonderland, 
Where she meets a whole gallery of 
familiar and famous Lewis Carroll char- 
acters: the King of Hearts, Knave of 
Hearts, Red Queen, White Queen, 
Tweedledum, Tweedledee, the Mock 
Turtle, the Dormouse, the Mad Hatter, 
the March Hare, the Frog Footman, the 
Duchess, the Caterpillar, and of course 
the White Rabbit. The children are de- 
lighted by the animal shenanigans in 
this play, and the story has been so 
adapted in this script that the adult 
Philosophy of the Carroll story does not 
impede the progress of the play or dis- 
turb the child enjoyment. The children 
especially love the tea scene with the 

rmouse in the oversized teapot, the 
changing places, the butter in the watch, 
to mention just a few of the traditional 
antics, 

_ Hansel and Gretel by Madge Miller 
sa most beguiling play. It has the ad- 
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vantage of the two protagonists provid- 
ing both a boy and a girl with whom the 
children in the audience can identify 
themselves, and the two children have 
strong appeal for a child audience. Of 
course the lovely Forest Fairy has ob- 
vious charm for the children, and the 
Witch is most delightfully handled in 
this version because she is humorous in 
spite of her maliciousness. Her forget- 
fulness and “fuddliness,” which make her 
a prey to the children’s tricks delight 
the children. Trudi, the cat, who is re- 
stored to her little-girl state in the end, 
is a delightful character. Perhaps one of 
the most delightful features of this play 
is the Witch's cottage made of ginger- 
bread and candy. When children from 
the audience came to the stage after 
the performance, and were given pieces 
of the house — really to eat, fairy land 
for them had indeed come true. 
Cinderella (Chorpenning) is a re- 
warding script, emphasizing and _ ro- 
manticising, as it does, the familiar and 
always heart-warming story of the rags- 
to-riches deserving little girl, beset by 
an unsympathetic step-mother and jeal- 
ous step-sisters. The strong appeal in 
this script is Cinderella herself, the fairy 
godmother, the mice-drawn pumpkin 
coach, and the triumph of right in the 
famous slipper scene. There is provision 
in this script for much pictorial beauty, 


and for the charm of dance and music; 
however, we found that for our young 
audiences the love scenes needed to be 
minimized, and emphasis given to the 
exciting elements of the transformation 
of Cinderella from the cinder girl to the 
fairy princess, via pumpkin coach and 
glass slipper. 

Our latest Children’s Theater project 
is the production of Madge Miller’s 
Pinocchio, which promises, through its 
eight scenes and six sets, to be one of 
our most charming productions. Pro- 
vision is made in the script for in-front- 
of-curtain transitions from scene to scene, 
with only one break between Parts I 
and II. This play is a charming version 
of the Collodi story in which Gepetto’s 
wooden puppet comes to life, and event- 
ually earns the right to become a real 
boy, having finally overcome the tempta- 
tions offered by the scheming fox, sly 
cat, and wunregenerate hookey-player 
Candlewick. The Booby Land and 
Whale scenes are especially beguiling 
ones. 

Again, we say that these plays are 
offered merely as suggestions for those 
who are ready to start with Children’s 
Theater. From experience with the 
scripts, we know that they have real 
appeal and value for children of a rela- 
tively wide age span. Here is to success 
with your CT productions! 
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ALL IN THE FAMILY 
Central High School, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


F bye in the Family is a drama teach- 
ers dream! Imagine one set, no 
costumes, maximum royalty $25, no ob- 
jectional lines to delete, and a story that 
will appeal to junior high, senior high, 
parents, and faculty. Any member m a 
faculty given the job of presenting a 
play could produce this play with a 
minimum of effort and a maximum of 
entertainment. 

The play is full of wit and wisdom. 
The plot concerns a mother and a father 
with two teen-age children. The action 
starts when the parents accidentally dis- 
cover that their son George, who had 
always seemed a normal adolescent, is 
a “genius” with an IQ of 143. George 
and some of his friends are appearing 
on a school radio program discussing the 
question: “Are Parents People?” In the 
course of the homework that George and 
the other members of the panel are doing 
the parents learn that the younger gen- 
eration feels that the older generation 
has all but destroyed the American home 
through its 0 cae and outside in- 
terests, and that modern parents are not 
what they should be. In fact George 
tells his parents he has the solution for 
the whole problem. George's father takes 
the criticism to heart and sets about try- 
ing to correct the impression, and the 
result is a mixture of hilarious situations 
and sober drama that will touch both 
young and old alike. 

When our seniors gave the play, we 
made a concerted effort to get the 
parents out and a “good time was had 
by all” —including the director! 

MAYBELLE CONGER 
Sponsor, Troupe 822 
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A MAN CALLED PETER 
Caldwell, Idaho, Sr. High School 


MAN Called Peter is one of the 

inspirational and worthwhile plays 
ever written. This biographical drama 
of the life of Dr. Peter Marshall em- 
phasizes the human attributes of love, 
service, devotion, and vitality — attributes 
not too frequently witnessed in the so 
called “high school theater.” 

Perhaps the greatest single challenge 
provided by this play lies in the psycho- 
logical aspect rather than the physical or 
mechanical functions. Every member of 
the cast must truly and completely feel 
the part or the production cannot suc- 
ceed. For this reason a relatively so- 
phisticated cast is a must, for without a 
group of students who have had suf- 
ficient stage experience to give them a 
feeling of confidence and ease the spirit 
cannot possibly be achieved. This makes 
the ne production of A Man 
Called Peter a once in a lifetime venture. 

Another challenge of this play is the 
casting and development of the support- 
ing roles. The characters of Joe Keating, 
Hulda, Marian Grant, and Senator Polk, 
for example, are every bit as difficult as 
Peter or Catherine. Strong leads and 
mediocre support simply won't achieve 
success with this play. 

The character of Peter John provides 
a real challenge. In order to add the 
necessary touch of youthful zest and 
inconsistency it is imperative that the 
part of Peter John be played by a child 
between four and seven. Having a 
shaver of this age commingled with a 
group of high school juniors and seniors 
provides a challenge and a release from 
boredom during rehearsals. 

A problem certain to arise during the 





A Man Called Peter, Troupe 407, Cald- 
well, Idaho, Sr. High School, Richard 
Martin, Sponsor 





production of this play is the coordinated 
chiming, ringing, and coo-cooing of the 
multitude of clocks. Since most of the 
clocks used are old, hence not electric, 
it is necessary to use a recording rather 
than the live clocks which cannot be 
synchronized. 

Despite the various psychological and 
mechanical difficulties encountered, diff- 
culties overcome only by cooperation and 
hard work, we of Troupe 407 found this 
play the most stimulating and worth- 
while production of our young experi- 
ence. 

RICHARD MARTIN 
Sponsor, Troupe 407 


THE FAMILY NOBODY WANTED 
Benton Harbor, Mich., High School 


6¢ PQETTER than a sermon” was heard 

on all sides from a most enthusi- 
astic audience when an all-school cast 
presented Christopher Sergel’s new play, 
The Family Nobody Wanted, a three-act 
comedy based on the novel by Helen 
Grigsby Doss. An unusual story based 
on an actual unusual family deals with 
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All in the Family, Troupe 822, Central High School, Oklahoma City, Okla., Maybelle Conger, Sponsor 
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The Family Nobody Wanted, Troupe 455, Benton Harbor, Mich., High School, Margaret L. Meyn, Sponsor 





Donny Doss, who runs into a real prob- 
lem when he attempts to introduce his 
best girl, a socialite, to his family of 
adopted brothers and sisters, some part 
Japanese, Balinese, Mexican, and full- 
blooded American Indian. Don’s parents 
are a young minister and his wife who 
set out to adopt children and ended up 
with a whole houseful of “unadoptables” 
whom nobody else wanted-children from 
a variety of races and nationalities. The 
youngsters grew up together, and be- 
came brothers and sisters in every sense 
—all part of one big family, Donny is 
asked to deny these for the sake of the 
girl he loves. The message with its 
humorous and touching incidents stresses 
that all people regardless of race or color 
have the same feelings and emotional 
reactions. And the stirring solution with 
its laughter and pathos makes a pla 

which is a unique combination of hig 

ideals and high entertainment. 

The Family Nobody Wanted, featured 
in Lire, Reapers Dicest, and on TV 
described the interesting and often up- 
roarious adventures in a most unusual 


a 


family of mixed nationalities. Easy to 
stage and costume, this new play with 
a cast of 17 is not only a good teaching 
device to foster brotherhood, but also 
is well within the comprehension of 
teen-agers. In the picture sequence at 
the close of Act I, we used additional 
costuming for color and punch to the 
climatic scene. 


One of the faculty echoed the senti- 
ment of the audience: “One of the best 
stories ever seen on the stage!” 


MarGARET L. MEYN 
Sponsor, Troupe 455 


THE LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 
Middletown, Ohio, High School 


HE Late Christopher Bean is that 

longed-for-play, easy to stage, yet 
offering a challenge in acting to our 
teen-agers. More satire than comedy, 
more melodrama than either, it satisfied 
our audience who love to watch good 
overcome evil and love win the struggle 
with selfishness. 
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The Late Christopher Bean, Troupe 918, Middletown, Ohio, High School, 
Florence Powell, Sponsor 


TICS § Fesruary, 1959 


The late Christopher Bean was a 
vagrant artist who lived in the barn of 
the village doctor, Haggett, till his death 
from tuberculosis. Abby, the Haggett’s 
maid-of-all-work, nursed and secretly 
married Christopher. After ten years his 
paintings suddenly become famous. Un- 
scrupulous art dealers make bargains 
with the Haggetts who try to get the 
best of the crooks. Their schemes create 
hilarious situations. A secondary plot is 
the forbidden love affair of young Susan 
Haggett and Warren Creamer, a protege 
of Christopher's. Abby helps the lovers 
eventually elope and thwarts the plots 
of the family and art dealers by her 
dramatic announcement that she _ is 
Christopher's wife and therefore owner 
of all pictures which she does not intend 
to sell. 

Set in one simple living-dining-room, 
the play is easily staged. Only two of 
the many pictures need be more than 
vivid blurs. Those two, the portrait of 
Abby and Ada’s picture, were primitives 
which our art teacher and good art 
students simulated. 


The play is well-written with a con- 
stant build of suspense to the final scene. 
But the rhythm and tempo of the scenes 
must be greatly varied. All but two of 
the roles are comparatively easy to play. 
Doctor Haggett must change, logically 
from a kind, reasonable man to one mad 
with greed. Abby, thirtyish, is shrewd 
yet a dreamer, a master at turning a 
witty, satirical phrase yet wistfully ap- 
pealing to the audience. 

If you have.a good Abby, you will 
make no mistake in choosing this play. 
It is worthwhile and fun. 


FLORENCE POWELL 
Sponsor, Troupe 918 





PUBLISHERS 


All in the mg Row-Peterson and Company, 
Evanston, Illinois 

A Man Called Peter, The Family Nobody 
Wanted, Dramatic Publishing Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 

The Late Christopher Bean, Samuel French, 
Inc., New York City 




















NEWTON, IOWA Troupe 377 


The year has been filled with interesting and 
exciting events — Our Town —a night of one- 
act )lays— The Solid Gold Cadillac — contest 
plar’s. Newton High received a superior rating 
with. a scene from Noel Coward’s Blithe Spirit 
at the Dubuque University play festival and 
at the state pot of the Iowa High School 
Speech Association. Many Thespians also par- 
ticipated in oral interpretation. Newton was 
fortunate to have had many winners at state 
contests. 

Six seniors, Susan Shanks, Toni Cali, Mike 
Carrier, Tom Stokes, Mike Dodd, and Virginia 
Van Zee, presented The Happy Journey by 
Thornton Wilder at the annual Senior Recep- 
tion. 

The Thespian Troupe ended its year by 
honoring the graduating members at a picnic. 
The general feeling of the Thespians is that 
1957-58 was another year filled with worth- 
— and exciting activities. — Mike Carrier, 
Scribe 


LEFORS, TEXAS Troupe 423 


Thespian Troupe 423 began in Lefors High 
School with an initiation ceremony held in 
December, 1957. There were eight charter 
members. 

The junior-senior play was Annie, Get Your 
Gun. Later, for the one-act contest play, a 
cutting from The Lark was given and won 
second place in the district contest. From the 
cast of The Lark, the district best actor and a 
member of the all-star cast were chosen. 

Eight additional members were added to the 
troupe roll. As a climax to the year of dra- 
matic activities, the Troupe sponsored four 
one-act plays that were written and produced 
by LHS students. — Glynda Northcott, Reporter 


ATHERTON, CALIF. Troupe 1383 


The Menlo-Atherton Players Club members 
were a busy group this year. For our first 
effort, the Fall play, we presented The Family 
Nobody Wanted. It was an unqualified success. 
During the Christmas holidays the Thespian 
members presented a radio play, The Bird's 
Christmas. The senior play, John Loves Mary, 
was also well foneccant Soon after the con- 
clusion of that play, we started casting for 
Pygmalion. This was a difficult offering, as it 
presented problems in staging and _ incitin 
audience interest in the works of Bernar 
Shaw. Fortunately we solved our problems 
and came up with another hit. The big pro- 
duction of the year was The Boy Friend which 
turned out to be the biggest money maker in 
the school’s history. The culmination of all 
activities was when the annual Players Club 
banquet was held. Honor trophies, stars, and 
pins for new members of Thespians were is- 
sued and were a fitting close for a rewarding 
and satisfying year. — Robert Macri, Treasurer 


SILVER SPRING, MD. Troupe 1461 


Although Troupe 1461 of Northwood High 
School is less than one year old. Having been 
inducted in January, 1958, it has accomplished 
much and is looking forward to a second suc- 
cessful year. In May the members inducted 
Troupe 1803 of Walter Johnson High School 
and held a spring initiation of Northwood mem- 
bers. This induction brought the total North- 
wood membership to thirty-four. In addition, 
five new honorary members were added to our 
roll. 

Outstanding activities of Thespian members 
this year were giving assistance to the seniors 
with their lively and enjoyable play, Our 
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Hearts Were Young and Gay; saluted the 
seniors in an artistic showcase; helped with 
the production of the annual variety show, the 
Pow-Wow; attended several plays, such as the 
Diary of Anne Frank, as a group; and acted 
in an advisory capacity to other groups in the 
school. 

The seniors who are leaving feel that they 
have overcome many obstacles this year and 
have profited greatly from the experience. — 
Ellen Leibowitz, Secretary 


WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS Troupe 1164 


This year the members of Troupe 1164 have 
been busy with three-act plays, a Christmas 
pageant, Children’s Theater, panel discussions, 
speeches, and contest work. In November we 
presented our first three-act play, Cuckoos on 
the Hearth, which is an exciting mystery. Fol- 
lowing this play the troupe presented the annual 
Christmas pageant, Light of the Star. In 
January we started casting for our Children’s 
Theater play, which was Indian Captive. There 
were four performances of this play, and it 


was very interesting for us to play before a 
children's audience. We entered Young Lady 
of Property in the University luterscholall 
League and had a third _ best actress 
award. Our last big performance was the 
senior play which was The Roaring Twenties. 
This was presented as a musical with a chorus 
line of flappers and jellybeans. 

On April 3, 1958, we held our banquet at f 
which time we initiated 23 new members and 
presented Best Thespians, Certificates of Recog- 
nition, and honor bars. Looking back the mem. 
bers of Troupe 1164 feel that this has been a 
rewarding year. — Linda Laughery, Scribe 


GLENDALE, CALIF. 


In November 1957, Troupe 812 successfully 
produced The Royal Family. In March we 
presented to the student body an original one- 
act play by one of our members. On March 
17, 1958, Troupe 812 entered the Pasadena 
Playhouse One-Act Play Tournament for High 
Schools. We selected the play Moon Up, “ 
Robert Arthur. We received second place. In 
April we presented a hilarious presentation of 
If Men Played Cards As Women Do by George 
Kaufman, and later scenes from Shakespeare 
to the English classes. On April 29th we par- 
ticipated in the annual Shakespearian festival. 
The plays used were Taming of the Shrew, 
Richard III, and Macbeth. One of our members 
won first place in the individual acting scene. 
Our spring play, Green Valley, by Frank Wat- 
tron ended our successful and productive dra- 
matic year. — Emilio Delgado, President 


Troupe 812 





1959 — REGIONAL CONFERENCES — 1959 


I oe ie Boone Sr. H. S., Orlando, Paul M. Fague, Sponsor, 
(Central) Troupe 177, Program Chairman; Charles Trumbo, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 728, Bar- 
tow, Fla., H. S., March 7. 
|_| Roosevelt Hotel, Jacksonville, Ardath E. Pierce, 
(North) Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 942, 
oe High School, Jacksonville Beach, March 
% : 
ee oT a Elkhart, Ind., High School, D. J. Bussard, Sponsor, 
(Northern) Troupe 653, Program Chairman; Juanita Shearer, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 872, Senior 
High School, Brazil, Ind., April 18. 
MICHIGAN ....... Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Margaret 
Meyn, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 455, 
Benton Harbor High School, March 21. 
MISSOURI ........ Central High School, Springfield, Missouri, Clifford 


Haislip, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 


102, February 6. 


NEW YORK ....... Drama Festival, State University of N.Y. Agri- 
cultural and Tech. Institute, Alfred, New York, 
Mort Clark, Program Chairman; Robert Timerson, 
Director and Sponsor, 
Trumansburg High School, April 29-May 3. 


ip a Central High School, Oklahoma City, Maybelle 
Conger, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 


Troupe 1286, 


Oregon State College, Corvallis, Melba Day Sparks, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 124, Jef- 
ferson High School, Portland, March 6, 7. 


. The Pennsylvania State University, University Park, 


Pennsylvania, Dr. W. H. Walters, Head Depart- 
ment of Drama, Host; Margaretta Hallock, Spon- 
sor, Troupe 520, William Penn Sr. High School, 
York, and Regional Director for Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, and Jean Donahey, Sponsor, Troupe 187, 
J. A. Broshear High School, Brownsville, and Re- 
Director for Western Pennsylvania, co- 


OKLAHOMA 
822, March 21. 
I 
PENNSYLVANIA .. 
(All-State) 
gional 
chairmen, April 4. 
WASHINGTON 


WEST VIRGINIA ... 


..Wenatchee, Wash., High School, Lillian Grace 


Brown, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 
469, April 18. 


State Drama Festival, University of West Virginia, 
Mr. Sam Boyd, Program Chairman; Harry Leeper, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 3, Fairmont 
High School, March 19, 20, 21. 


DRAMATIG 








FOR CONTEST USE 


TRY THESE NEW ELDRIDGE 
ONE ACT PLAYS 


THE CHARM 


A one act drama for 3m., 3w. by John D. 
Engle, Jr. Based on an old folk story, this 
play revolves around Martin and Ruth who 
are in love, but have prejudice and fear to 
combat. Martin's mother is believed to be a 
witch. Everything which is evil is blamed upon 
her. After a series of chain reactions, the 
climax is quickly reached and a “Hitchcock” 
ending results. Time, 25 to 30 min. Royalty 
$5.00. One interior setting. Price 50c each. 


THE THOUSAND FLERBS 


A one act fantasy by Howard Gregory and 
John Henneberger. 7 men, 2 women. Poor 
Charlie, — a nagging wife, a humdrum exist- 
ence, and a job which is neither here nor 
there — no future...that is, until he meets 
Uppington, who suddenly changes everything. 
His price? That’s the crux of the play. Very 
easy to produce, the lighting of the show will 
challenge any producing group. With 8 scenes, 
each is already set up on stage, with only the 
current one shown by a blue spotlight. Prop- 
erties are very simple, with only bare neces- 
sities essential. Time, 30 minutes, Royalty 
$5.00. Playbooks 50c each. 


Write for our free catalog which contains 
many new one acts — comedies, mysteries, 
mellerdrammers, efc. 


ELDRIDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PLAY DEPARTMENT 
Franklin, Ohio and Denver 2, Cole. 
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MT. PLEASANT, MICH. Troupe 751 


Recently the Dramatics Club of Mt. Pleasant 
High School put on a Theater Workshop con- 
sisting of four one-act plays. The emphasis 
was on dramatic experience. The plays were 
produced in small scale and with just the bare 
necessities as scenery. It was very successful 
and the whole club had fun as well as learning 
by doing. 

The first of our plays was Undertow, written 
by Anne Weatherly. This is about a selfish 
and jealous old lady who wanted her sister to 
be believed as being insane. The sister finally 
— in the thrilling climax of the play. 

The second play was Lily, written by Nan 
Bagby. A woman was spending the last days 
of her term on a prison farm and suddenly 
was subjected to a hard problem. Her daughter 
whom she hasn’t seen since childhood is also 
put into this farm. The child escapes through 
the aid of her mother without realizing this. 

The third play was Minor Miracle, written 
by Verne Powers. This play tells how four 
men on a raft try Peano» to reach land, 
and by a miracle they do. 

The last play was The Leprechaun by Ruth 
Purkey. This is a very clever Irish play. It 
features leprechaun trickery and a shoemaker, 
a coquettish girl, and an unfortunate fisherman. 
It has an interesting ending. — Kathy Gaul, 
Vice-President 


OCALA, FLORIDA Troupe 1380 


We had a very interesting year at our school. 
For the first time, we organized a Junior Dra- 
matic Interest Group that consisted mostly of 
ninth graders. Their activities were restricted, 
more or less, to interpretative readings. Most 
of them appeared on several programs during 

e year. 

Our major production, The Cat and the 
Canary, was accepted graciously by the audi- 
ence. We entered two readings, “Camille” and 
Sorry Wrong Number,” in the State Festival 
and won ratings of “good” and “excellent” 


FesRuARY, 1959 


respectively. We participated on P aragiagr of 
several other schools and attended in a body 
two plays. We carried a picture and article 
in the May Issue of Dramatics under the 
column “Plays of the Month.” Our report was 
on The Willow and I. — Gloria J. Dennis, Secre- 
tary 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. Troupe 121 


Dramatic arts in Stonewall Jackson High 
School is on the up-grade. Three plays high- 
lighted the season: The Red House Mystery, 
junior class play; Father Knows Best, Thespian- 
Trouper production; and Dr. Hudson's Secret 
Journal, the senior class play. 

A French Club skit, Les Impressions de la 
France, written and directed by Kitty Clark 
Harter, one of our promising students, was 
presented before the student body. 

Our Thespians are active in the local Chil- 
dren’s Theater, in local radio and television 
productions, and in the Jackson Jollities, a 
semi-annual talent and variety show which 
features our outstanding talent in fall and 
spring productions. 

The George B. Mavetty Award, originated 
by a Canadian exchange student for the most 
outstanding performance in the senior class 
play, was presented to Frank Cady Cleveland. 

One of our most successful seasons was con- 
cluded on a high note with our first initiation 
before the student body. — Roger M. Lang, 
Secretary 





COMING YOUR WAY 


LAST TRAIN FROM GUN HILL, western, 
kirk Douglas, Carolyn Jones. (PAR) 

THUNDER IN THE SUN, outdoor drama, 
Susan Hayward, Jeff Chandler. (PAR) 

THE REMARKABLE MR. PENNYPACK- 
ER, comedy, Clifton Webb, Dorothy McGuire. 
(20TH-FOX ) 

THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK, drama, 
aod Perkins, Joseph Schildkraut. (20TH- 


SHADOW OF A GUN MAN, western, 
Charles Bronson, John Carradine. (20TH-FOX ) 

THE BAT MASTERSON STORY, western, 
Joel McCrea, Nancy Gates. (UA) 

WESTBOUND, outdoor drama, Randolph 
Scott, Virginia Mayo. (WAR) 

THE HANGING TREE, western, Gary 
Cooper, Maria Schell. (WAR) 

THE LAST ANGRY MAN, drama, Paul 
Muni, David Wayne. (COL) 

GREEN MANSIONS, drama, Audrey Hep- 
burn, Anthony Perkins. (MGM) 

THUNDER IN THE SUN, outdoor drama, 
Susan Hayward, Jeff Chandler. (PAR) 

THE FIVE PENNIES, drama, Danny Kaye, 
Louis Armstrong. (PAR) 

LONELY HEARTS, drama, Montgomery 
Clift, Robert Ryan. (UA) 





LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Troupe 1580 


Three years ago a theatrical agent left the 
professional theater and returned to education. 
It was our gain for the agent’s name was 
William Gass, and he has been the head of 
the speech and drama department at Woodrow 
Wilson High School ever since. 

His enthusiasm, experience, and background 
have been a great inspiration to all of us, an 
for the first time we saw produced such Broad- 
way favorites as Our Town, Man Who Came 
to Dinner, and pes Door. This past year he 
directed Romeo and Juliet, the first presentation 
of this classic in any Los Angeles high school. 

“Bill” is a graduate of a Pennsylvania State 
Teachers College, the American Academy of 
Dramatic Arts, and received his masters degree 
in drama from Columbia University. He en- 
tered the N. Y. agency field and managed such 
stars as John Ericson, Peter Donat, Mary Hartig 
(Time Out for ar ath Bill Penn, and Ra 
Stricklyn (in such films as 10 North Frederic 
and the forthcoming Remarkable Mr. Penny- 
packer). Mr. Gass directed and produced sum- 
mer stock at Westhampton Beach, N. Y., in 
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Lightweight 
Stage Brace 


of 
Structural Aluminum 


¢ Improved Design 
eEasier-lTo-Use 
eCosts No More 


Completely new—the first stage 
brace improvement in years. Made 
of strong, light, structural aluminum 
—with steel hook and shoe. Practi- 
cally half the weight of wooden 
types. Tube slides within a tube for 
easy extension. Quick-acting clamp 
maintains proper length. Slotted 
shoe adjustable along entire length. 
Hook can be turned and engaged 
while shoe remains fastened. 


No Splinters 
No Broken Wood Pieces 












Stronger Than Wood 

Longer Lasting 

Less Bulky 

Easier-To-Pack 

Lower Shipping Costs 

Capacity 

Cat. No. Closed Open 
9052 4’ 6’4” 
9053 = 8’4” 
9054 6’ 10’4” 
9055 8’ 14’4” 
9056 10’ 18’4” 
9057 12’ 22’4” 
9058 10’* 26'4” 
9059 le” 32’4” 


*Three-tube braces 


Prices the same as our | 
2000 series wooden models 


Hardware 


Corp. 


141 West 53rd Street, N.Y.19,.N.Y. See 
COlumbus 5-1640 #33 
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STAGE LIGHTING CO. 


“Complete Lighting Equipment for Theatre and Television!” 
72 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 10 © Phones: SUperior 7—6778-80 
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FAB SCENE!—Professional Type Prefabricated Scenery 


at “do-it-yourself” SAVINGS! 


@ All Joints Mortised and Tenoned 


@ Choice of 10’, 12’, 14’, and 16’ Sizes 


Write TODAY 
for Our Latest 
FREE Catalogue 


@ Top Ponderosa Pine for Maximum Strength and Minimum Weight 
® Comes Completely Milled—Ready For Assembly 


@ Special Hardware Supplied and Each Piece Marked 
®@ Easily Assembled With Simple Hand Tools 
@ All Pieces Standardized—Buy As Little or As Much As You Need 
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1954 and produced the off-Broadway presenta- 
tion of Rope. He was also one of the founders 
of the off-Broadway Theater League. About 
this time he heeded Horace Greeley’s advice 
and moved to California. 

Do you see why we feel extremely fortunate 
in being able to study drama under a man 
with such professional theatrical knowledge and 
to have him as sponsor of Troupe 1580? — 
Linda Stefano, Secretary 


ROCHESTER, N. H. Troupe 823 


Troupe 823 had an unusually successful year. 
We began with a membership drive which re- 
sulted in a substantial increase in members. 
Our first production was Onions in the Stew. 
This was presented with a few technical diffi- 
culties, especially for the sound effects man. 
We turned our creative zeal to Stag Line. Both 
were financially mpeg | 

Then came our state festival entry, Ladies 
in Jeopardy. Have you ever wondered how 
people lived and dressed in the court of Henry 
VIII? We learned a great deal about this 
period from the production, especially enjoying 
the colorful and, to us, unusual costumes. One 
of our group was made a member of the all- 
state cast, and our production received a rating 
of “good.” Our year’s activities ended with a 
banquet and Thespian initiation in the London 
Room of a local restaurant. At this time 
awards were made, and the total of those 
initiated by Troupe 823 during its eleven years 
reached 119. — Elaine Guerin, Scribe 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS Troupe 719 


The San Angelo Chapter of Thespians was 
quite busy last year. Besides our regular meet- 
ings, the local chapter went into the study of 

rogram designing. We designed the program 
2» our senior play, which got a great deal of 
compliments. Our chapter also spent a great 
deal of time in the study of stage structure 
and lighting. The group found this study very 
interesting and worthwhile. Our chapter also 
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studied makeup. We found this very exciting. 
We even had a few that were very, very good 
in this phase of the theater. Outside of par- 
ticipating in all of the drama activities of San 
Angelo High School, many of us helped with 
our community theater productions. We helped 
on many of the sets in several ways. The girls 
also helped by answering the telephone at the 
theater during rehearsals and the performances 
for the theater director. All in all, this proved 
to be quite an interesting year for our chapter 
of Thespians. — Patsy Gann, Secretary 





BROADWAY LINE-UP 


ALVIN THEATER-—Bells Are Ringing, Judy 
Holiday. Musical comedy. 

ANTA—J. B. Drama. 

BECK — Say Darling, Eddie Albert. Musi- 
cal drama. 

BARRYMORE — Look Homeward, Angel, 
Miriam Hopkins. Drama. 

BOOTH — Two for the Seesaw, Anne Ban- 
croft, Dana Andrews. Comedy. 

CORT — Sunrise at Campobello, Ralph Bella- 
my, Mary Fickett. Drama. 

HAYES — Touch of the Poet, Helen Hayes, 
Eric Portman, Betty Field, Kim Stanley. Drama. 

HELLINGER—My Fair Lady, Edward 
Mulhare, Sally Ann Howes. Musical comedy. 

LONGACRE — Pleasure of His Company, 
Cyril Ritchard, Cornelia Otis Skinner, Charlie 
Ruggles, Walter Abel. Comedy. 

MAJESTIC — Music Man, Robert Preston, 
Barbara Cook. Musical comedy. 

NATIONAL — Once More with Feeling, 
Joseph Cotton, Arlene Francis. Comedy. 

PLYMOUTH — Marriage-Go-Round, Charles 
Boyer, Claudette Colbert. Comedy. 

ROYALE — La Plume de Ma Tante, Robert 
Dhery. Revue. 

ST. JAMES — Flower Drum Song. Musical 


comedy. 
WINTERGARDEN—West Side Story, Carol 
Lawrence, Larry Kert. Musical. 


PEMBERTON, OHIO Troupe 1304 


Our year was indeed very active, thanks to 
our sponsor, Mrs. Donald Nelson. The senior 
class presented Migonnette. Our dramatics 
clubs presented with the cooperation of our 
school chorus “Songs for Christmas” in De- 
cember. Whose Little Bride Are You? was 
presented in March. Sponsored by the F.F.A. 
we had loads of fun preparing for and pre- 
senting Cottontown Minstrel. The junior class 
did very well with their presentation of 
the Tracks. 

On May 9 for a high school assembly the 
ee explained the meaning of being a 
member of the Thespian Society and how one 
may earn the point qualifications. This was 
done by Linda Hetzler and Janice Watkins, 
who set this up in a conversation dialogue. 
The new members were tapped at this ascent 
The initiation was held on May 16 in the high 
school aduitorium in a very formal manner, 
after which a social hour was enjoyed. — Patty 
Strayer, Scribe 


PUEBLO, COLORADO Troupe 37 


Tapien Troupe 37 of Centennial High 
School has been reorganized this year by Bobby 
Scales. The interest of the students and faculty 
to provide good drama to the city of Pueblo 
brought about the production of polished per- 
formances. 

The Troupe’s first presentation of the season 
was Teach Me How to Cry. The set was multi- 
ple, using lights as the transition from scene 
to scene. The play was accepted by the students 
very well. The play gained recognition to the 
school from the parents and business people 
of the city. 

The next production planned for this school 
year are one-act play night presenting 
Case of the Crushed Petunias, Ladies of the 
Mop, The Heat of Man, and a spring produc- 
tion of Moliere’s The Doctor in Spite of Him- 
self. Combining with the music department 
the troupe will assist in presenting The Student 
Prince. — Bobby Scales, Sponsor 
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ENTERTAINMENT 
(Continued from Page 21) 

Eat Cake in which Wintergreen and 
Throttlebottom are defeated in their re- 
election attempt. Wintergreen heads a 
revolution to overthrow the government. 
The revolution succeeds with the help 
of a leftist rabble-rouser whose motto 
is “Down with Everybody Who Is Up.” 
A critical international situation is de- 
cided by a baseball game between the 
nine Justices of the Supreme Court and 
nine representatives of the League of 
Nations with Throttlebottom as umpire. 
Unfortunately the theme was not popu- 
lar with audiences, and, like most 
sequels, it was a failure. Gershwin now 
turned his talents to his most significant 
musical score, the folk-opera, Porgy and 
Bess, while other composers and writers 
tried their hand at the musical satire. 

Irving Berlin in his scores for Face the 
Music (19382) and the revue, As 
Thousands Cheer (1933), demonstrated 
that he could adapt his writing style to 
the satiric form. His most significant 
contribution to music satire was Louisi- 
ana Purchase (1940), written by Morrie 
Ryskind and based on a story by Buddy 
DeSylva. The producers of the show 
were fortunate in obtaining the services 
of William Gaxton and Victor Moore for 
the two leading roles: Jim Taylor, a 
glib attorney for a Louisiana company 
that controls the state, and Senator Oliver 
P. Loganberry, who is sent from Wash- 
ington to conduct an investigation. Tay- 
lor devotes his energies to diverting the 
Senator's attention away from his in- 
vestigation to more interesting subjects 
in the persons of the Berlin-born dancer, 
Vera Zorina, the French comedienne, 
Irene Bordoni, and the young singer 
making her Broadway debut, Carol 
Bruce. Certainly, Louisiana under the 


aegis of Huey Long offered sufficient 
material for a satire, but the authors of 
Louisiana Purchase neglected to add the 
pungent wit which might have made it 
another Of Thee I Sing. Again in Miss 
Liberty and Call Me Madam Berlin 
sacrificed satire for good-natured fun 
and melodic songs. 

Cole Porter too in Anything Goes 
(1934) and Leave It to Me (1988) 
lightly touched on topical as well as 
political satire, but Porter’s pen proved 
to be too polished and subtle for the 
barbed sting of satire. Porter too had 
the services of the famed Gaxton-Moore 
team who had become identified with 
the two stereotyped forces in the Ameri- 
can scene: the brash ego of the go- 
getter and the mild-mannered Mr. 
Average Man. Another great comedian 
of the musical comedy theater was ex- 
tremely successful in portraying the 
naive man who somehow always man- 
ages to win. 

Ed Wynn (1907- ), a graduate of 
vaudeville and music revues, had ap- 
peared in a series of shows for which 
he wrote the book, composed the music 
and lyrics, and produced. In all of them 
with his crazy hats, silly costumes, and 
high-pitched giggle, he poked fun at 
the pretentious activities of every-day 
life. Ed Wynn offered his own form of 
good-natured satire in Hooray for What 
(1987) when he appeared as a horti- 
culturist from Sprinkle, Indiana, who, as 
a result of a mail order chemistry course, 
invents a gas that not only destroys in- 
sects, but also humans. With music by 
Harold Arlen, lyrics by E. Y. Harburg, 
and a book by Howard Lindsay and 
Russell Crouse, Hooray for What, as a 
light-hearted satire on war and _ inter- 
national armament, was a personal suc- 
cess for Ed Wynn. 








Photo: Lucas and Monroe Studios 


William Gaxton, Vera Zorina, Victor Moore, and Irene Bordoni, four of the brightest 
stars in America’s popular music theater, as they appeared in Irving Berlin’s 
Louisiana Purchase (/ 940) 
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During the same season that Ed Wynn 
was convulsing audiences in Hooray for 
What, Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart 
contributed a new score to Broadway in 
I'd Rather Be Right, written by George 
Kaufman and Moss Hart, and starring 
the veteran George M. Cohan as Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. The Presi- 
dent meets an unhappy young couple in 
New York’s Central Park and is dis- 
turbed to discover that their unhappiness 
results from his inability to balance the 
budget, and hence, their inability to get 
married. The President calls a meeting 
of the Cabinet but their suggestions are 
immediately vetoed by the “Nine Old 
Men” —the Justices of the Supreme 
Court. Finally, the President in a star- 
spangled Fourth-of-July speech suggests 
that everyone should have faith in the 
country, so the young lovers decide they 
might as well get married. Rodgers and 
Hart with Too Many Girls (1989), Pal 
Joey (1940), and By Jupiter (1942) in- 
dicated that their musical pen could 
serve as a satiric commentary on the 
American scene. 

Kurt Weill’s Knickerbocker Holiday 
(1938) and Marc Blitzstein’s The Cradle 
Will Rock (1938) not only offered satire, 
but also a basic plot coupled with in- 
tricate music form, which gave the 
American musical theater a new dimen- 
sion. The American musical theater was 
indeed more than entertainment. It now 
offered satirical commentary, unified 
plots integrated with the lyrics and the 
music, and topical themes. 
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Paul Green’s The Confederacy, Virginia Beach, Va. 





THE PAGEANT 


(Continued from Page 15) 

shrubs planted to screen entrances, and 
to build or assemble such temporary 
stage scenery and platforms that are 
needed. Working with the property com- 
mittee, he will also be responsible for 
building or borrowing any particular 
properties that are to be used in the 
episodes. 

The Pageant Electrician is another 
important committee officer. It will be 
his duty to operate carefully the lighting 
effects that have been created by the 
Technical Director, wherever the pag- 
eant is to be held. He will have to con- 
sult constantly and be consulted by the 
Pageant Director, the Technical Direc- 
tor, the Costumer, and the Scenic Man- 
ager in order to get the maximum color 
eiects. 

A Pageant Dance Director is most 
important, and is more likely to be a 
girl than a boy. She is apt to be elected 
because of her local appearances in 
dance recitals, or she may even be the 
girls’ Physical Education Director in 
your school and a member of the faculty. 
It will be her duty to organize and direct 
the dance groups in the episodes desig- 
nated in your script to contain dance 
numbers. She often must rely upon her 
own originality in creating dance num- 
bers. True, she may have to do some 
research on the dance steps. Everythin 
used at the time of a particular historica 
period must be absolutely authentic. She 
must know the different dance steps 
and movements that were used in your 
community at different historical periods. 
The Dance Director may have to impro- 


vise and create, in fact be an amateur 
choreographer in order to supply the 
dance numbers used in the scenes that 
are strictly allegorical in nature and are 
used to illustrate through the medium of 
dance the words of the narrator. Some 
dance numbers will be DANCE episodes. 
To make the pageant really possible 
we must have a director for each epi- 
sode. Professional pageant-dramas may 
have only one director, but he is paid 
to give his entire time to the production. 
We are doing our bit toward a school 
or community project, so we need epi- 
sode or scene directors to help you as 
the main director. These Scene Directors 
should be elected at the general meeting 
with the idea in mind that each of them 
has a circle of friends who may be more 
willing to respond to their direction 
while rehearsing the episode than to 
anyone else. Following this plan all 
episodes will be apt to have an equal 
number of participants rather than some 
having too many and others not enough. 
It will be the duty of each Episode 
Director to work closely with you, the 
Pageant Director, to insure the episodes 
being an integral part of the whole. 
Last, but not least, there should be 
an Advertising Manager for your pag- 
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eant. Except for rare instances this post 
should go to a boy, preferably one who 
has had some experience on your school 
newspaper. Advertising in the com- 
munity where the pageant is to be given 
will largely take care of itself, unless you 
are in a very large city. The organiza- 
tion as it has been described will be 
almost sure to interest practically every 
group of people in your community. The 
large number of people in the cast and 
all those “unsung heroes” who will per- 
haps not be seen at all during the per- 
formance have friends who will ensure 
by “word-of-mouth” an unusual amount 
of very excellent advertising. There is, 
however, much more that the Advertis- 
ing Manager can do after individual 
committees have been appointed and the 
work has started. 

Now all the pageant officers have been 
elected. The Pageant Chairman looks 
over the remaining members at the gen- 
eral meeting and assigns, according to his 
judgment of the talents and abilities of 
each, those to assist some elected officer 
and to become a member of his in- 
dividual committee. This does not mean 
that they may not appear as actors or 
participants in the pageant performance; 
they simply hold a more important post 
as a member of a committee as well. 

Your officers have been elected, your 
committee members have been ap- 
pointed. The chair will entertain a mo- 
tion that the meeting stand adjourned. 

It’s time to get to work! 
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“TO BROADWAY” 

(Continued from Page 14) 
up to the stage-door and had swept in 
not from the dressing room, but out of 
the frosty night onto the stage. This 
you cannot do if you are forever jostling 
in the theatrical crowd. There you lose 
the blush of youth, the bloom of charac- 
ter. If... you become theatricalized, you 
are lost. The chance to do the fine thing 
may pass your way, but it is not for you. 
You cannot do it. You have been spoiled. 
You have spoiled yourself.” 

During the next five years when Julia 
will be developing her “blush of youth” 
and “bloom of character,” she will be 
better off in the normal atmosphere of 
college — exposed to literature, English, 
psychology, foreign languages, sociology, 
music and art, science, the classics, and 
an active and dedicated program of dra- 
matics. She will need the guidance of 
an experienced professor—one who 
knows, at this point even better than 
Julia herself, the background she re- 
quires. Such a professor will know that, 
above all, Julia needs maturity. And 
she needs to be herself. Copies of Eva 
Marie Saint sell a dime a dozen on 
television. There is, as yet, but one Julia. 

This view is shared by many theater 
greats including Miss Agnes Moorehead, 
who toured last season with Raymond 
Massey and Martin Gable in Paul 
Gregory's production of The Rivalry. 
Miss Moorehead says that acting is an 
‘inherent weakness, or creative ability” 
which can be developed only through 
wide exposure to life and culture. In a 
manner of speaking, good acting is the 
result of the growth of one’s personality 
and individuality. 

“Actors must be educated to a quality,” 
she says. “Young people aspiring to the 
stage should demand the best. Their 
standards should be high and still higher. 
An actor must be artistic in nature and 
not only interested, but absorbed in 
culture. An interest in all phases of 
theater, an excellent background in 
history and theory of theater cannot be 
stressed too much. It is vital to the good 
actor.” 

Colleges are better prepared to help 
development than the professional act- 
ing schools which are necessarily limited. 

Our aspiring actress can go to New 
York and be taught how to walk, sit, 
cross, fall, turn. She can be taught to 
articulate, gesticulate, mumble, cry, 
scream ...and even to project, at some 
schools, She can be taught to analyze 
a role and dissect a play. She can be 
taught all these things and more, but 
she can never be taught how to act! 
Neither the Actors Studio, nor the Ameri- 
can Theatre Wing, nor any reputable 
school promises to teach you to act. Act- 
ing is a mysterious, inherent, special 
thing which each actor must analyze 
for himself. Because it is so highly per- 
sonal, only the actor can be left with 
the responsibility for its development. 
Only a deep absorption in culture can 
aid its development. 
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That's why, Julia, you ought to expose 
yourself to every conceivable opportunity 
in the world around you — everything 
that can enrich your life, make you 
warmer and more understanding, de- 
velop your imagination and personality, 
sharpen your faculties of observation 
and analyzation, or whatever special 
quality it is that makes an actress. 

Utilize everything that will increase 
the facility for interpretation (acting) 
you already have! Agnes Moorehead 
says, “I learn from the good as well as 
the bad. The bad teaches me what not 
to do.” 

Do this during the next five years. 
And do it in a carefully selected college 
best suited to your individual needs. 

“I haven't got time,” Julia pleads. “I 
want to start my career right away. 
After all, I want to be successful while 
I'm still young!” 

Julia, you have more of time than 
anything else. It’s on your side...so 
long as you use it to your advantage! 
If spent right, the next five years will 
give you a greater capacity for acting — 
and a — degree to help you into 
another profession should acting not pro- 
vide the kind of life you want. 

With college behind you, and the be- 
ginnings of a healthy, inquisitive nature 
toward culture begun, you are in a posi- 
tion to consider seriously a professional 
theater school, or a coach — some train- 
ing program that will sharpen you tech- 
nically and put a glow to all the finer 
abilities you have brought to the surface 
in the past five years. 

Never forget to keep yourself wide 
open to all experiences that will help 
you to grow and feel emotionally the 
pulse of the people whom you are so 














THEATRE 


anxious to interpret on the stage. This 
is a long, vital (and sometimes tedious ) 
process ... make sure your foundation is 
one strong enough to support all the 
growth the future offers you. 

Good luck — to all “Julias.” 
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BRIEF VI 


) eS By WILLARD FRIEDERICH 





TECHNICAL THEATER 


SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE, 
1954-1956, by Ivor Brown and Angus Mc- 
Bean. 1956, Theatre Arts, Inc.; pages not 
numbered. 


One of the loveliest books ever produced, 
this is a thrilling picture record of the seven- 
teen plays, together with their casts, done by 
the Stratford Memorial Theatre in England 
during the seasons of 1954-1956. Ivor Brown 
contributes an introduction which summarizes 
the various seasons, plus the tours abroad. To 
the producer of Shakespeare, or merely to the 
fellas of Shakespeare in the classroom, these 
pictures should be some of the finest visual aids 
available, for they can be used to illustrate 
settings, costumes, make-up, and even lighting 
and characterization. The spirit of the plays, 
moreover, comes across so vividly in the pic- 
tures, that one can even read the plays more 
intelligently by checking the photographs as 
he reads. 


MODERN THEATRE LIGHTING by Wayne 
Bowman. 1958, Harpers; 228 pp. 


Prof. Bowman of the College of William and 
Mary has aimed this book primarily at the 
college student who knows some of the funda- 
mentals of both electricity and theater, although 
obviously other students, either teen-agers or 
adults, with more or less experience than is 
assumed, will undoubtedly find the book valu- 
able for either learning or reviewing principles 
and practices. The great majority of the book 
is devoted to discussion of the nature and use 
of electricity, lighting instruments, color media, 
switchboards, dimmers, special effects and so 
on. It seems that even youngsters should be 
able to readily read, understand, and practice 
the advice Prof. Bowman gives. The many 
illustrations, done by the author’s wife, are 
especially useful and easy to follow. Extra 
chapters, such as those on organization of the 
lighting crew and on lighting equipment for 
the small budget, will be welcomed by many. 
The chief fault of the book is the very limited 
space given to the actual business of lighting 
a play: the practical aspects of deciding on 
placement of the instruments, the actual ar- 
rangements for securing specific and general 
lighting, the making of a light plot, and the 
whole problem of just starting with a play 
script and ending eventually with a well-lighted 
performance. Although the somewhat experi- 
enced light-man can take this book and, by 
deduction, apply Prof. Bowman’s principles to 
specific problems of usage, the amateur will 
not always be able to do so. For him rules 
need to be spelled out in more concrete detail 
and applications demonstrated more specifically. 
In spite of this, however, the book should be 
in every amateur group’s library, for not many 
books will provide a comparable amount of 
practical advice to the stage electrician. 


MAGIC OF MAKE-UP by Harald Melvill. 
1957, Citadel Press; 85 pp. 


Mr. Melvill, already known for his works on 
scenery and stagecraft, has written another 
practical, easy-to-read manual for the theater 
student, illustrated with photographs of pro- 
fessional actors and the author’s own pen draw- 
ings. The author discusses make-up principles 
and practices in theory, but then specifically 
illustrates all his remarks by showing how the 
effects may be obtained through using either 
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Leichner or Max Factor materials. For people 
who use either of these two brands of stage 
make-up, the book will be most valuable, since 
it gives the exact numbers of all colors called 
for. For people who do not use these products 
and, worse, who are not familiar with their 
color system, the book will have far less value 
because Mr. Melvill does not indicate the 
pe eniggetem of Leichner and Factor colors in 
other popular brands of make-up, such as 
Stein’s or Miner’s, for example. Nor does he 
say much, except insofar as such principles 
are accidentally scattered throughout the dis- 
cussions, about specific theories of color or the 
effect of colored light on make-up. What is 
covered — juvenile, middle and old age, national 
characteristics, false noses and beards, wigs, 
etc. — is covered quite well and should be easy 
for the beginner to follow. The writer’s casual 
acceptance of such practices as using match- 
sticks for liners (your reviewer prefers tooth- 
picks) will probably upset some purists who 
demand sable brushes, lon perhaps it is time 
to emphasize that in most cases a person who 
applies make-up effectively can do it just as 
well with a toothpick or matchstick as he can 
with an expensive brush and that, if he isn’t 
good at make-up, the brush won’t help him be 
much better. It is unfortunate that many 
modern materials that are justifiably gaining 
ground in this country — derma wax, liquid 
latex, hair spray, for example — are either not 
mentioned at all or sluffed off with a remark 
that they are “messy.” Finally, some recently 
proved and accepted practices —for example, 
that beards can be put on over the completed 
make-up when it is powdered quite dry — are 
not admitted by Mr. Melvill. Some terms are 
English terms with which we are not familiar, 
but usually they are easily understood. The 
chief value of the book therefore seems to lie 
in the fact that it is the most detailed and 
concrete account to date of how to use Leich- 
ner and Factor make-up materials, especially 
the latter’s pan-cake type. 


COSTUMING FOR THE MODERN STAGE 
by Laura Zirner. 1957, University of Illinois 
Press; 50 pp. 


The old adage that there is nothing new 
under the sun is perhaps true, for what Mrs. 
Zirner does in this little loose-leaf book is reallv 
not new: it has been done before, notably in 
the costuming for modern dance, as the author 
herself points out. Making use of “basics and 
sepirates,’ as James Crider does in his book. 
Mrs. Zirner differs from Crider in one important 
concept: Crider’s combinations of individual 
costume units are usually pointed in the direc- 
tion of attaining a certain period authenticity. 
whereas Mrs. Zirner eschews authenticity for a 
“rather abstract interpretation of dress _tradi- 
tion.” And it is in this respect that Mrs. Zirner 
has added to the theory of costuming for the 
legitimate drama the most original note we 
have had for a long, long time. Her own use 
of these costumes has been primarily devoted 
to costuming musical productions, but it is 
chvious that she is right about the adaptation 
of these principles to regular stage drama. 
Stated very simply, her theory is that certain 
basic units — shirts, skirts, tunics, pants, and 
decorative units largely based on whole or par- 
tial circles, rectangles, and tubes of various 
sizes — can be made in a varietv of colors and 
materials—usually broadcloth, gabardine. iersev. 
and bark cloth — and put together in different 
combinations to achieve an abstracted sug- 
gestion of the costume for any period of history. 


By changing such silhouette factors as neck. 
lines, hemlines, sleeve shape and length (by 
means of pinning or basting the pieces into 
different shapes) and adding decorative belts, 
collars, capes, peplums, cuffs, etc., Mrs. Zirner 
clearly illustrates how an approximation of any 


period’s style can be achieved. Since she be. 





lieves that “no theatrical dress is intended az | 


an actual illustration of a specific fashion peri- 
od,” she contends that her product is a more 
modern interpretation of a period that, while 
it “de-emphasizes the importance of costumes,” 
produces a greater sense of universality in the 
audience and naturalness in the actors. The 
total general impression of these costumes will 
stir the imagination of the performers and 
watchers; for since these costumes “should re- 
main visually neutral until they have been 
given meaning through lively performance,” 
they will take on this meaning only as they 
become part of the living stage experience, 
Mrs. Zirner carefully limits use of such cos- 
tumes to chamber or little theater perform- 
ances, not to “grand opera or grand theater,” 
Surely, however, her idea contains a challenge 
to any costumer to simplify line and color and 
detail, to capture the essence rather than the 


authentic period details; and surely, also, the | 


budget-beset amateur group, forced to forego 
expensive authentic period costuming for prac- 
tical reasons, may well profit from her’ sug- 
gestions. Any costumer, whether or not he 
subscribes to the author's idea, may well mull 
over some of her provocative ideas, such as, 
for example, that “it may be simpler to achieve 
a richness of color in terms of black, grays, 
and white than with a large range of colors 
which are not as clear in their differentiation 
of intensity.” To complete proof of the theory, 
Mrs. Zirner demonstrates how her units could 
be used to costume Romeo and Juliet. 


STAGE DESIGN THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD SINCE 1935, edited by Rene 
Hainaux and Yves Bonnat. 1956, Theatre 
Arts, Inc.; 222 pp. 


This is one of the most ambitious books of 
the past few decades. It gives, as its title indi- 
cates, a bird’s eye view of the attainments in 
stage design in twenty-three countries through- 
out the world during the past twenty years. 
There are dozens of gorgeous illustrations, some 
photographs of the finished product and many 
of the original sketches, several of them in 
color; and there is also a brief resumé of design 
in each country, the trends and key figures. 
Rarely has there been a more beautiful and 
engrossing book and, if the high price is not 
a deterrent, rarely will a teacher find a more 
satisfving visual aid in teaching theater. Our 
thanks should go to the Congress of the Inter- 
national Theatre Institute, which originated the 
project at its meeting in Oslo in 1951 and 
carried it out to this brilliant conclusion. 


HERE’S HOW by Herbert V. Hake. Rev. 


1958, Row, Peterson and Co.; 128 pp. 


After fifteen years Prof. Hake of Iowa State 
Teachers College has revised his practical little 
manual on the methods and techniques of stage- 
craft. He has changed or added a few pages 
of commentary and _ illustrations, notably i 
regard to arena staging, lighting equipment an 
a few recently invented devices, such as the 
pivot mounting for drapes. There are still 
some poor souls, however, who have to make- 
shift homemade lighting instruments, becaus¢ 
of budget, and who will regret their omissio 
from the new edition — in spite of Prof. Hakes 
defense that war shortages no longer necessitate 
make-shift measures. On the whole the book 
has really not been basically changed much. 
nor has the author’s original intention of puttin" 
emphasis on the economical, safe, simple, an 
standard method of achieving a desired sta‘ 
effect. Those who have the old edition wW' 
really not have much reason for buying the 
new: but one or the other copv should cer 
tainly be in the school library, for it is stil 
one of the simplest and clearest explanation’ 
around of many sound theater practices. 
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This girl isn't CRAZY! MATTHEWS L| BRARY 1! Women 
She's just A. S. C,, TéMP :, ARIZ io 





Winner of this year's 


National Fellowship Award fe 


= 


His prize-winning comédy-farce, “PUBLICITY MAD,” is described ate 


CONGRATULATIONS to KEN PARKER, winner of this c D 
year’s National Fellowship Award for “BEST NEW PLAY OF 1959”! 4 
LY 


— a 


by the Play Reading Committee as follows: — ro, 
“The maddest comedy of this or any other year. 
Yet, unlike most creampuff farces, this pop-over delight 
has a basic filling of understanding with just a pinch of 
pathos and a dash of good, old-fashioned slapstick. It’s a “ VY 
recipe few other playwrights seem to possess.” } 
GIVEN A ‘WORLD PREMIERE’ by the Senior Class of the 


Union High School in Calexico, Calif. the West Coast reviews have / ree 
been close to rapturous*! The EPS News Syndicate reported: — O : 
“Parker’s rip-roaring potpouri of ‘get-my-name-in-print’ spit- , 
fires, successfully utilizes the unorthodox formula of mixing slam-bang 
buffoonery with hard-hitting pathos, spiced 


with some spine-tingling suspense! 
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PET COBRA. 








WHEN ‘SLITHERS’ RUNS RIO¥. 
YOU'LL CATCH A FINE ZASE 
OF QUIVERING GOOSEE#SH!!” 
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*WRITE US FOR FREE KEN PARKER PRODUCTIONS 
oe, ,.., Aeon STORY SYNOPSIS AND 590 Prospect Street 
PLAY" REVIEW SHEET TODAY! Glen Rock, New Jersey 
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A NEW HIT 


JESSE STUART'S 


Ihe Thread 
That Runs 


$0 True 


Jesse Stuart’s celebrated book has been made 
into a delightful, meaningful, and often uproari- 
ous three-act comedy. It concerns the true 
adventures of the young Jesse, a determined 
young man still in his late teens, suddenly put 
in charge of a Kentucky mountain school where 
most of his students are older, bigger and tougher 
than he is. Among them, Jesse finds the girl, 
Naomi, who sings the song (and it is meant for 
Jesse) from which the title was taken. “The 
needie’s eye that does supply the thread that 
runs so true. Many a beau have | let go because 
| wanted you.” Cast 12m, 16w. 1 set. 


Royalty, $35.00 Price, 90c oe 




















THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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